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WHAT IS LOVE? 


BY MARY MCGEE SNELL, 


For others’ sake to seek to bear 
The heaviest part of all life’s care, 
Nor show the weary ache and strain 
That falls on heart and soul and brain; 
But in it all to seem at rest, 
And not as standing any test. 

Herein is love. 


For others’ sake to make life sweet 

Though thorns may press into your feet. 

For others’ sake to walk each day 

As though joy helped you all the way, 

While in your heart may be a grave 

That makes it hard to be so brave. 
Herein is love. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Legislative Committee on Consti- 
tutional Amendments will give a hear- 
ing to the petitioners for the submission 
of a woman suffrage amendment, next 
Wednesday, at 10 A. M., in Room, 431 at 
the State House. 








The new city charter of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., requires the appointment of a 
police matron, but the politicians do not 
want one. They put the matter off as 
long as they could, and when they were 
obliged by law to make a nominal appoint- 
ment, the board of supervisors fixed the 
matron’s salary at ten dollars a year, thus 
making it practically impossible for any 
woman to give her time to the work. This 
is an object lesson on the need of munici- 
pal woman sufirage. Would the city 
authorities have been likely to act thus 
if half the constituents upon whom their 
reélection depended had been women? 





The WomaAn’s JouRNAL is indebted to 
Judge James B. Bradwell, of the Chicago 
Legal News, for the portrait of Master 
Byron H. Gilbert whicb appears in the 
“Children’s Column” this week. This 
boy of seven years, who last week was 
admitted to the Kansas bar, is not ab- 
normally developed. His father, W. D. 
Gilbert, is a lawyer in Atchison, and his 
mother is a natural musician. The boy 
has evidently begun life with a heritage 
of talent and education. While his capac- 
ity for knowledge and his maturity of 
thought are unusual in a child, they are 
not unprecedented. As Judge Bradwell 
writes in a private letter: 

It seems to me that humanity is advanc- 
ing; children of tender years are brighter 
and more advanced than they were half a 





century ago. Occasionally we find chil- 
dren from six to eight years of age, who 





over five hundred volumes bearing on | MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. | CONCERNING WOMEN. 


this subject, has thoroughly studied that 


can hardly read, but can discuss intelli- | given to the Boston Public Library by 


gently questions of law, theology, and the | ¢, ia 
The question is, | Col. T. W. 


general affairs of life. 
where do they get this knowledge or 
power in regard to matters that have 
never been brought to their notice ? 


-_-- — 


Mrs. Lydia Avery Coonley Ward, of 
Chicago, whose third son is now going 
through Harvard, accompanied Mrs. Ellen 
M. Henrotin on her recent visit to Boston. 
Speaking of the manifesto of the “Illinois 
Association Opposed to the Extension of 
Suffrage to Women,” Mrs. Ward said she 
was much surprised by some of the names 
appended. Several were friends of hers, 
and she should labor with them upon her 
return, She said the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
was one of the few papers she always 
took time to look at, no matter how busy 
she might be; and she spoke very pleas- 
antly of its merits, 


-—_—-  —————- 





A member of the Political Equality 
Club of Poplar Ridge, N. Y., wrote to 
her cousin, John H. Allen, A. M., super- 
intendent of city schools, Caion City, Col., 
asking him to give to her club his obser- 
vations on the practical worklng of 
woman suffrage. He wrote: 


I esteem it an honor to give you the in- 
formation you desire. I write, not from 
a local, or provincial point of view, but 
from a broad knowledge of woman suf- 
frage in Wyoming and Colorado. 

All the political parties are more care- 
ful to put up honorable, competent men 
for office, because they know a woman, as 
a rule, will vote only for a clean man and 
a man suitable for the office. 

Instead of profanity, low talk, etc., at 
the polls, they are now decent and orderly 
on account of the refining influence of 
the presence of women. 

Of the nominees, a much larger per 
cent. of the best are elected, because a 
woman’s conscience, generally speaking, 
has more influence on her politics than a 
man’s has on his. 

By woman suffrage moral questions are 
advanced; for instance, the temperance 
question. We have voted saloons out of 
Cafion City. I am satisfied that we could 
not have done it without woman suffrage. 

It in no way “takes a woman out of her 
sphere,”’ nor does it in any sense detract 
from womanly graces. Last Tuesday my 
wife went to the polls and voted, and so 
far as I can judge, was just as much of a 
lady afterwards as before. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY. 

The Fortnightly of the Massachusetts 
W. S. A. was held at 3 Park Street, last 
Tuesday afternoon. Mrs. Livermore pre- 
sided, and there was a large attendance, 
Rev. Geo. Willis Cooke gave an admirable 
lecture on ‘*The Ethics of Family Life.” 

At the next Fortnightly, Tuesday, Feb. 
8, Mrs, Anna Christy Fall will read her 
story, ‘‘The Tragedy of a Widow’s Third,” 
illustrating the injustice that a married 
woman may suffer under the laws of 
Massachusetts. Mrs. Livermore said she 
had known three such tragedies among 
her own acquaintances. She paid a high 
tribute to Mrs. Fall as a young woman of 
marked ability, a lawyer, and the wife of a 
lawyer, and expressed the hope that her 
paper would have not only a large audi- 
ence at the next Fortnightly, but a wide 
hearing before Suffrage Leagues and 
Women’s Clubs. 





-_-—-- ——- 


MR. COOKE’'S “HISTORY OF WOMAN.” 

Those who read the circular of Mr. 
Cooke, published in the WomAn’s Jour- 
NAL of last week, may regard the appeal 
made by his friends in his behalf as some- 
what quixotic. They ask that a sub- 
scription of $1,000 a year may be guaran- 
teed him, to enable him to go on with 
his work. If one hundred persons will 
pledge him $10 a year for the next three 
or four years, the great work he has 
undertaken may be completed. Some of 
my friends have inquired, ‘‘Why is this 
appeal made to the generosity of the pub- 
lic? If Mr. Cooke wishes to make a scien- 
tific study of woman in all past ages, let 
him go about it, and do it, and not ask 
the public to help him.” 

The fact is overlooked that the work 
proposed by Mr. Cooke must be made 
almost de novo. Toa very large extent, 
he is obliged to search out his facts for 
himself. They have not, as yet, been 
collected. He needs to search thousands 
of volumes, and to use libraries of books, 
instead of a few standard works, easily 
accessible. He has been collecting ma- 
terials for his work for twelve years, and 
has already brought together a library of 





Higginson, and has made 
several thousand pages of notes from 


his readings in this field of inquiry. He | 














REV. 


GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 


is obliged to go to original sources through 
nearly every period of the world’s history, 
in all countries. He must collect the 
facts for himself, and must learn how to 
interpret these facts when he gets them. 
The field has been so little cultivated 
that he must largely make his own inter- 
pretations. He must blaze his way through 
an untravelled forest, covering a con- 
tinent. 

All this ought to be clear to intelligent 
persons, and undoubtedly is, but it is not 
always remembered. Take any of the 
great histories—that of Mommsen, or 
Grote, two of the very best—and you will 
find that women are almost totally ignored 
inthem. Itis the same with histories of 
all nations, great and small. One must 
go to Herodotus and other Greek authors, 
search the dramatic writers and the poets, 
and all scraps of history which have been 
preserved. It is necessary to read all the 
Christian Fathers, Augustine and the 
rest, to get the facts concerning the early 
Christian centuries. In other countries, 
he must read hundreds of books of travel, 
study the proceedings of learned societies, 
and search out-of-the-way books and 
hitherto neglected sources of information. 

Ex-President Andrew D. White has 
recently published two very large volumes 
which give a complete history of the con- 
flict between science and religion. He 
spent twenty years collecting his facts, 
and employed several men for years in 
research, who ransacked the libraries of 
the world for the information he wanted. 
I am informed that it cost him between 
$25,000 and $50,000 simply to collect the 
facts he has used in his two volumes. 
To me, Mr. Cooke’s work is much more 
important than that of ex-President 
White, and he must use the same methods 
in securing information. He could easily 
spend $50,000 in his investigations, and 
to very good purpose. As it is, he must 
plod on as best he can, making up for his 
lack of money by heroic labor, unflagging 
industry and relentless self-sacrifice. He 
thinks the work is worth the effort, and 
Iam sure it will be so regarded when it 
is completed. No historic subject prom- 
ises such rich rewards, or is weighted with 
such significance. For it is the history 
of half the race from its earliest approach- 
able beginning, and of that half which 
has been declared to have no history, on 
account of its inferiority, a mere append- 
age to man, on whom the curse of God 
was resting. 

Mr. Cooke is a country clergyman, with 
a genius for study and research, and is 
in all respects a most reliable and honor- 
able man. I have known him from boyhood. 
He has written many books, some of 
which have been published by Houghton 
& Mifflin. His ‘Life of Emerson’ has 
been pronounced by John Morley the best 
that has been written. Will not those 
friendly to his great “‘History of Woman” 
contribute towards the subscription for 
one year? Twenty have already pledged 
$10 each for the first year. Two persons 
can unite in five dollar subscriptions, and 
pledge $10 for the twain. “He gives 
twice who gives quickly.’”’ Therefore 
please send pledges and money promptly 
to Mr. William Lloyd Garrison, 35 Federal 
Street, Boston, Mass., who acts as treas- 
urer, Marky A. LIVERMORE. 

Melrose, Mass. 





The annual meeting of the Massachu- | 


setts W. S. A. closed on Wednesday 
evening at Association Hall, with a large 
audience. A telegram was read from the 
president, Mrs. Livermore, announcing 
her inability to be present, owing to the 
inclement weather. In her absence, Mr. 
H. B. Blackwell took the chair, and after 
a brief preliminary address, introduced 
Mr. J. M. Robertson as an_ English 
champion of many good causes. Mr, 
Robertson said, in part: 


I desire first of all to express the pleas- 
ure it gives me, as an English supporter 
of woman suffrage, to meet here such a 
large and evidently sincere and intelligent 
audience devoted to the same cause. 

1am able to give you good hope as to 
the prospect of success for woman suffrage 
in England. There the struggle in its 
acute form is drawing to a close, and some 
consummation is conceded by men of all 
panties to be in sight. Last year the suf- 
frage bill passed its second reading in the 
House of Commons, not only by a large 
majority, but by a majority of both 
parties. It did not finally get through, 
because some measures always have to be 
sacrificed to make room for others, and a 
woman suffrage bill, as yet, is readily sac- 
rificed. But success is in sight. 

This majority vote of both parties in 
England is prophetic for all parts of the 
world, Up to a few years ago, the vote 
in favor of woman suffrage came almost 
wholly from the Liberal party, the party 
of innovation; but of late years it has 
come largely from the Conservatives. This 
is very significant, though Conservative 
support is not wholly new. Beaconsfield, 
who had a keen eye for what would bene- 
fit the Conservative party, advocated wo- 
man suffrage long ago, and some of his 
political followers have done the same. 
But it bas not been left to sueh men. In 
George Meredith’s novel, ‘‘Beauchamp’s 
Career,” written twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, the wisest and most conserva- 
tive character in the book is represented 
as saying that conservative ideas might 
find much strength in woman suffrage. 
If the Conservative leaders had not be- 
lieved that the women’s vote would 
strengthen the Conservatives, they would 
not have advocated woman suffrage. If 
the Liberal leaders bad thought it would 
help the Conservatives, they would have 
opposed it instead of advocating it. Both 
parties thought simply of their own in- 
terest. When the question is raised if 
women would bring more principle into 
politics than they found there, it must be 
remembered that they could not possibly 
bring less. But this is not merely a mat- 
ter of calculation. 

In England woman suffrage has been 
tried to a considerable extent. Women 
have had the school vote and the munic- 
ipal vote for many years, and I do not re- 
member to have heard a single serious 
pretence that any harm has come from 
this in any way. No such claim is ever 
made in the debates on the extension of 
Parliamentary suffrage to women. The 
absolute absence of any such complaint is 
the strongest argument that municipal 
suffrage for women has worked well. If 
women had been found more gullible or 
more venal than men, the opponents of 
Parliamentary suffrage for women would 
have been sure to call attention to it. 

Most of the women who possess the 
municipal vote belong to the poorer 
class, as unhappily in all countries the 
poor are much more numerous than the 
rich. They are generally widows who 
conduct small candy shops, or keep 
lodgers, or run a mangle. They are not 
chiefly women of the middle and upper 
classes; the bulk of them are washer- 
women and others belonging to the same 
social stratum. It is said that a candidate 
called upon one of them, a widow with a 
young child, and asked her to vote for 
him. She said, “I have no one with 
whom to leave the baby.” She was too 
poor to keep any servant. The candidate 
said, ‘I am a family man; you leave the 
baby with me, and you go and vote.” She 
went and cast her vote, leaving the baby 
in the candidate’s care, and she had no 
reason to regret it. 

I am told that one of the strongest ob- 
jections to woman suffrage here is the 
fear that the poor and uneducated women 
would vote more foolishly or corruptly 
than men. With us, nobody claims that 
they vote more foolishly than men, or that 
they vote corruptly at all. The municipal 
vote in England is mainly in the hands of 
humble women, and it is not claimed on 
either side that they have proved un- 
worthy of the right, or have abused the 
franchise. ‘This is an inexpugnable fact. 
There have been individual instances of 
undue influence, but these have been a 
mere drop in the ocean compared with 
the mass uf corruption among male voters. 
The women show a higher level of politi- 
cal conscienticusness. Even those of us 
who have studied the works of the Prim- 
rose League say so. 

Queen Victoria sent primroses to Lord 
Beaconsfield’s funeral, with the inscrip- 
tion, ‘His favorite flower.” ‘His,’ to 
her, meant her late husband; but it was 
supposed to refer to Beaconsfield, who in 
fact esteemed the primrose only as a con- 
stituent of a salad. In this way the Prim- 


(Concluded on Eighth Page.) 


Miss HELEN GouLp has given a $5,000 


| scholarship to Mt. Holyoke College. 





Mrs. ADLAI STEVENSON, president 
general of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, has returned from Europe 
much improved in health. She will pre- 
side at the coming Continental Congress. 


Miss HoGe, in Gonda, India, who has 
a number of famine girls in her charge, 
sent for a doctor one day to vaccinate 
them, and when he saw them he said, 
“Why, Miss Hoge, I can’t vaccinate bones, 
I am sure,” so he let them alone. 


Miss Maspet Hay Barrows, whose 
Greek play at Brown University was so 
successful, will soon conduct a Latin play, 
“The Flight of &neas,” for the benefit 
of the Hotchkiss School at Lakeville, 
Conn. 

Miss SARAH M. SEVERANCE contributes 
to the Pacific Monthly for January, an 
interesting article on “California Law 
versus Women,” showing the injustices 
that California women suffer under the 
laws of that State. 


Miss HELEN M. WiNsLow has accepted 
the position of director of the New Era 
Cooking School, 128A Tremont St., Bos- 
ton, and will be glad to see her friends 
there any Monday, Wednesday, or Friday, 
between 11 A. M. and 4 P. M. 


Mrs. J. Howarp KELLY has been ap- 
pointed by Judge Tuley, of Chicago, 
official stenographer for his branch of the 
circuit court. She is the first woman to 
be appointed an official stenographer in 
Cook County, and consternation is said to 
reign among the court reporters. 


Miss PAULINE HARDIN, of Covington, 
Ky., was nominated for State Librarian 
of Kentucky on the twentieth ballot, and 
was elected by the Legislature after a 
close contest. Mr. Frank Kavanaugh, of 
Frankfort, will be her assistant. Mrs, 
Caswell Bennett has been elected enroll- 
ing clerk of the Senate. 


Mrs. JENNIE JAMISON, of Neenah, has 
been employed by the State of Wisconsin, 
for the past four years, as State lecturer 
on cooking in Farmers’ Institutes. She 
is a graduate of the Milwaukee Cooking 
School, and is much encouraged by the 
success of her work. But she complains 
that her pupils are chiefly interested in 
methods of preparing sweets and pastry. 


Mrs. Cora CHAPLAIN WEED, of Mus- 
catine, Ia., has presented a petition, 
signed by eighteen hundred prominent 
citizens of her State, in which she asks 
for a diplomatic appointment to either 
Switzerland or Germany. The petition 
is at present in the hands of President 
McKinley. Mrs. Weed is a trustee of a 
leading college in Iowa, 


Miss EpitH M. Becnrit, a fifteen-year- 
old member of the Hawthorne Club, an 
organization among the pupils in the 
Stockbridge (Mass.) High School, took the 
negative in a debate on the question, ‘‘Re- 
solved, that men are more intelligent than 
women,” and acquitted herself remarka- 
bly well. Her essay is published in full 
in the Berkshire Courier. 


Mrs. ABBy Morton D1az will be given 
a benefit by the lecture committee of 
the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union of this city, on Thursday, Feb. 10, 
in Perkins Hall, 266 Boylston St. Mrs. 
Diaz has consented to read from ‘The 
William Henry Letters.” Tickets, 25 
cents. Mrs. Diaz reads delightfully from 
this delightful book. There ought to be 
a large attendence. 


Mrs. SALLIE SHIVER, of Acree, Ga., 
now ninety years old, has, according toa 
local paper, 235 children, grandchildren, 
great- grandchildren and _ great-great- 
grandchildren, besides seventy-five who 
have died. Therefore the total reaches 
the remarkable sum of 310. There are 
seven children, the oldest of whom is 
seventy and the youngest forty-three, and 
none of them have ever figured in a case 
at court. 

Mrs. ANNA CHRISTY FALL has written 
a story entitled “The Tragedy of a Wid- 
ow’s Third,” illustrating some of the 
injustices to which married women are 
liable under the laws of Massachusetts. 
She is willing to read it to Women’s 
Clubs, Suffrage Leagues, etc. Mrs. Fall 
is a lawyer, and the wife of a lawyer; she 
is also a young woman of much ability, 
and can give any club an interesting and 
instructive hour in this way. For terms, 
etc., address Mrs. Anna C. Fall, 265 
Pleasant St., Malden, Mass. 
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WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

This has been a great week for the 
Women’s Clubs of Massachusetts, 
have been giving receptions in every direc- 
tion to Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, president 
of the General Federation. At the meet- 
ing of the State Federation, held last 


Saturday, the Bijou Opera House of Bos- | 
to its full capacity. | 


ton was crowded 
About 800 had seats, 200 stood in the 


aisles, and fully 500 more were unable | 


even to get in. 


Julia Ward Howe in Europe, the vice- | 


president of the State Federation, Miss O. 


M. E Rowe, presided, and welcomed the | 


great gathering. She mentioned that the 
latest club to join the Federation was the 
Clover Club of East Africa. Prof. William 
G. Ward, of Syracuse, spoke on the “Moral 
Side of Industrial Training.” He made 
an earnest plea for manual training: 


It has been proved that manual training 
has done more to reform boys in the peni- 
tentiaries than any other agency. The 
authvrities find they have reformed one- 
half when they have been taught to use 
their hands. | would not give one form 
of training for the rich and another for 
the poor. I would have both rich and 
poor trained in the same class. We must 
teach all the majesty of touls. 


Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer spoke in 
behalf of manual training for girls. She 
said in part: 

The girls of to-day are different from 
those of days gone by. They must take 
up the tremendous problems left un- 
solved by us. They must live ina different 
world altogether, facing all the difficulties 
of our modern life. These girls are to 
live in cities, to confront great un- 
solved questions. They are not to live 
in the simple society in which you and 
I were raised. Who will teach the 
girls their whole duty? 1 beg of you to 
give intellectual education to the girl in 
the alley as to the girl on Beacon Hill. 
We are suffering in our American society 
because we were not taught to see, to do 
and to think. Shall we not give our little 
girls manual training, and thus teach 
them to see, to observe and to do ac 
curately, before the dust of the new cen- 
tury is blown into their eyes? Let us 
have manual training, that we may return 
to the dignity of labor. We have lost 
sight of that, and nothing is more dan- 
gerous to a republican form of govern- 
ment. We have an idea that a girl who 
does anything with her hands is not a 
lady. ‘This false attitude towards labor is 
detrimental to the progress of our coun- 
try. Abroad girls are trained in domestic 
science, even if they are to live lives of 
leisure. Cunsider the hundreds of young 
girls who go out from our schools every 
June single handed. Let us fit them for 
the battle of life. Then they will not be 
forced to work in the great shops of the 
city for 50 cents a day. Let us give them 
the weapons to save their souls. 


Mr. Edwin D. Mead spoke on ‘‘Patriot- 
ism in the Young.”’ He said: 


The women’s clubs are doing not only 
a great work for America, but a great 
work for women’s own future, political 
and social. Denied the suffrage, he went on 
to say, you are planting all over the coun- 
try little States, and thus making a body 
politic within the greater body politic, 
and all rights for you must naturally fol- 
low. Be patriotic, and realize in all your 
domestic life what patriotism means, 
what its demands and commands mean in 
America. 


Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, of Chicago, 
the president of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, said, in part: 


When the women’s clubs first started, 
they were for self-culture. Now we stand 
together as a body so intelligent on all 
questions of importance as to cause alarm. 
It is our glad pride that we are realizing 
that our greatness as a federation means 
responsibility. We started with the child 
as the subject, and to-day we come back 
to the child question. Woman’s work is 
the codrdinating force of the universe. 
Men make the creeds and philosophies, 
and we live them. While woman reaches 
out with the one hand for the cap and 
gown, sbe carries the baby in the other. 
Weare bringing our brothers into our club 
life, notably in the West, to give us not 
only their advice, but their money. 

The federation is the greatest demo- 
cratic force in the universe. We do 
not ask our sister what her creed is, 
whether she had a grandfather or not, 
but simply, Is she aclubable woman? and 
then we welcome her. We all speak the 
same language. Our federation teaches 
reciprocity in the truest sense of the 
term. We are in deed, in word and in 
truth, one family. 

The exercises were concluded by the 
singing of ‘‘America.” 

The Danvers Woman’s Association has 
asked the voters of the town to nominate 
Mrs. Cornelia E. Whipple for the school 
committee. 

The Boston Political Class met last 
week Wednesday afternoon at 200 Hunt- 
ington Avenue, and had an animated de- 
bate on Hawaii, Mrs. L. A. Morrison in 
the affirmative and Miss H. H. White in 
the negative, with Mrs. F. D. Sampson in 
the chair. The resolution in favor of an- 
pnexation was lost 8 tu 12. The next meet- 
ing will be held at the same place Feb. 2, 

when there will be a parliamentary drill 
and a paper on the ‘“The Relation of China 
to the Other Nations.” 

The Woman’s Book Review Club of 
Dorchester, Mass., at a recent meeting 


They | 


In the absence of Mrs. | 


| discussed the question, ‘Has the spirit of 
| chivalry towards women declined by rea- 
son of the woman suffrage movement?” 
It was decided that women had never held 
so high a place or received so much real 
appreciation as at the present time. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Whittier Pickard, niece 
of the poet, has presented the Whittier 
Club of Portland, Me., with a gavel made 
from the wood of a tree planted by Whit- 
tier’s mother in the garden at Amesbury. 
|The hammer is a part of the natural 


| branch, as it grew, with its fine-grained 
| bark, and is encircled by two silver bands, 
| one marked “Whittier Club,” the other 
| “From Tree in Amesbury Garden.” 


| The Young Women’s League in Dayton, 
| O., was organized in 1895 by a few work- 
ing girls as a practical help to self-sup- 
porting women. Several society women 
became members of the board of directors, 
and aided the girls by their counsel. The 
second year the League, which had be- 
gun with fifty members, had increased to 
500. It has rented a club-house, where it 
has a library and reading-room, There 
are classes in book-keeping, stenography, 
millinery, dressmaking and cooking. An 
annual fee of $2 gives membership, with 
the right to vote, while $5 gives admission 
to all classes, and to a well-equipped gym- 
nasium. A lunch room is conducted: at 
the club-house, where an excellent lunach- 
eon or dinner can be had for eleven cents. 
The League has also a lunch room in the 
working quarter of the town, for working 
girls only, where a substantial luncheon 
is served for tencents. The club, which is 
self-supporting and self-governing, is al- 
ready raising money to build a clubroom 
of its own, and many of the girls pledge 
themselves to collect $10 a year for this 
object. 


The united study class of the Chicago 
Woman’s Club lately discussed ‘*The novel 
a factor in morals,” under the following 
heads: (A) “Justice.” (B) ‘‘Equal stand- 
ard in morality.’ (C) ‘‘Non-resistance.” 


The New Jersey State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has lately added a new 
department, which is called the educa- 
tional, and includes everything outside of 
kindergarten work. Mrs. G. W. B. Cush- 
ing, president of the Orange Woman’s 
Club, is chairman of the new department, 
with Mrs. Florence Howe Hall and Mrs. 
Margaret T. Yardley as assistants. 


At a recent meeting of the West End 
Woman’s Club in New York City, Mrs. 
G. W. Trout spoke on “The Division and 
Scope of American Politics.’’ Her ad- 
dress was a fable with American Politics 
personified as the offspring of the mother, 
Liberty, and the father, Public Opinion. 
Near the end of the fable was this: 


Public Opinion and Liberty grow care- 
less. Public Opinion goes to bed early 
and sleeps late, and he doesn’t know 
where his son goes or when he gets home. 
Meanwhile, American Politics loafs around 
in the most undesirable of places and the 
most unsavory caucus-rooms. On these 
midnight excursions he often gets run 
over by the political machine, and is so 
badly bruised that it takes him a long 
time to recover. While all this is going 
on, where is Liberty, his mother? The 
goddess is inclined to go visiting too 
often. She soars off to the Olympian 
heights, drinks nectar, and theorizes over 
her ambrosia. She is always at home on 
the Fourth of July. She wears her best 
dress of red, white, and blue on that oc- 
vasion. Public Opinion wakes up also. 
They pat American Politics on the head, 
read to him the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and tell him to be a good boy. 
great many resolutions are made all 
round. But the good influence does not 
last. The resolutions are forgotten. 


The Utah Women’s Press Club met 
recently at the house of Mrs. Annie M. 
Bradley, in Salt Lake City. Mrs. Bradley 
is editor of the Review, the organ of the 
Women’s Clubs of Utah. The newly 
elected president of the Press Club, Dr. 
Romania B. Pratt, said in the course of 
her address: 


I was much impressed, while reading 
President Henrotin’s address to the Gen- 
eral Federation of Clubs, with her recom- 
mendation to each club to hold a meeting 
to consider international arbitration and 
industrial conciliation, and the important 
part which women are taking in educat- 
ing, through peace societies, public opin- 
ion in favor of universal disarmament. 
The futility of woman grappling with such 
a stupendous project at first thought 
seems simply absurd. A moment’s reflec- 
tion upon the vast number of men com- 
posing the standing armies of the different 
nations, maintained to steady the top- 
pling crowns on too often brainless heads, 
and to aid in grasping territory and hold- 
ing power, makes the thought of disarma- 
ment seem wholly untenable. 

Such a suggestion, however, shows that 
woman is growing in self-reliance and con- 
fidence that she can accomplish anything, 
great or small, that she believes it to be her 
duty to undertake. Asa matter of fact each 
man in those great hosts of armies is some 
woman’s son, husband, father, brother or 
sweetheart. So that the army of women 
is as large as the army of men, and if a 


| Women’s Clubs has formed an “art inter- | 
| 


change committee,”’ to stimulate a love of 

| art by working through the clubs and 
| schools. It will collect reproductions of 
| celebrated pictures, and this collection, 
| with a collection of fine text and refer- 
ence books on art, will be used as a travel- 
ling library and sent throughout the 
State. 

A woman's club called Wa-ba-na ki has 
been formed by about a dozen Indian 
squaws of the Tarratine tribe on Indian 
Island, Me. Nearly all the members are 
pure Indians, but they are by no means 
the gaily shawled and blanketed variety 
pictured in romance and history. They 
are unmistakably Indian in type and in 
features, and possess the characteristics 
of their race, but they are graceful and 
self-possessed in movement, speak pure 
English, and dress like other women. The 
first president is Mrs. Martha Nicolar, of 
Old Town, the wife of a leading man in 
the tribe, Horace Nicolar. The club 
aims to start an industrial school on the 
Island, and in order to raise funds for it, 
these Indian women will hold a sale of 
their own handiwork. The club proposes 
also to collect historical data concerning 
the Tarratine tribe. 





STATE REGULATION OF VICE. 

In England, women’s organizations of 
many kinds are passing vigorous resolu- 
tions protesting against the reintroduc- 
tion of the State regulation of vice in 
India — Women’s Liberal Associations, 
branches of the British Women’s Temper- 
ance Associations, religious societies, and 
public meetings of a general character. It 
is cheering to see how often the resolu- 
tions are passed unanimously. Lady 
Laura Ridding, wife of the Bishop of 
Southwell, and other influential English- 
women, are speaking at these meetings. 
The Bishop of London, in a striking ad- 
dress, said that the time had come when 
the conspiracy of silence among Christians 
on the subject of purity must be aban- 
doned, and Christian children must be 
taught as well as those of Jewish par- 
ents —who lead the purest lives —the laws 
of elementary physiology. 

A vigorous controversy is also going on 
in the English magazines, Dr. Charles 
Bell Taylor and other distinguished doc- 
tors showing the needlessness of these 
objectionable laws from a sanitary point 
of view, and their entire failure in the 
past to accomplish the object sought; 
while the partisans of State regulation 
obstinately defend it. The moral status 
of most of these defenders may be inferred 
from an article by Col. A. G. Wynen in 
the United Service Magazine for December. 
Replying to a writer who had objected on 
ethical grounds to the State licensing of 
vice, Col. Wynen says (page 295): 

Sexual vice, as the writer calls it, never 
has (sic) and never will be considered 
disgraceful in men—at least, by the great 
majority of men, and, I may add, of women 
also. 

This is what ‘“regulationists’’ generally 
believe, though they do not all express 
their opinion so frankly. 
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EXEMPTION FROM DISCRIMINATION. 


RIcHMOND, Ky., JAN., 1898. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Judges of the U. S. Supreme Court 
affirmed in their Yarburgh decision of 1884, 
that the 15th Amendment of our National 
Constitution conferred a new right upon 
the male and female citizens of the United 
States, in 1870, when it said: ‘The right 
of citizens of the United States to vote, 
shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account 
of race, color or previous condition of 
servitude.” That this new right was a 
“right of exemption from discrimination 
in the exercise of the elective franchise 
on account of race, color or previous con- 
dition of servitude,” was affirmed by the 
members of their court in the Reese deci- 
sion of 1876. 

So the adoption of the 16th Amendment 
of our National Constitution, for which 
we members of the National American 
W. S. A. have been asking for years, would 
be a conferment upon citizens of a “right 
of exemption from discrimination in the 
exercise of the elective franchise on ac- 
count of sex,’’ since it says: ‘The right 
of citizens of the United States to vote, 
shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States on account of sex.”’ 

Allow me to call public attention to this 
fact through your paper. ForI think a 
knowledge of it by the people would help 
the members of our National American 
W. S. A. in getting our Congressmen to 
protect women, equally with black men, 
against State denial of the right to vote 
for members of Congress and Presidential 





solidarity of the hosts of women could be 
marshalled into peace societies, public 
opinion in favor of disarmament might 
finally be accomplished. 


The Wisconsin State 





Federation of | 


electors (which they both exercised in New 
Jersey until 1807), by a law made in pur- 
suance of the first section of the 14th 
Amendment of our National Constitntion. 
SARAH CLAY BENNETT. 


The Woman’s Journal fr 1898 


The WomAn’s JouRNAL is the Woman’s Newspaper of America, 

_ The Woman's JourNAL is the oldest and best of the numerous journals now pub- 
lished for and about women. On Jan. 1, 1898, it will begin its twenty-ninth volume, 
having been issued every Saturday for twenty-eight years. 

While other women’s papers and journals are limited to a few subjects, or to 
special reforms, the Woman's JOURNAL aims to glean the best from every field in 








which women find interest and occupation. Every person who desires to keep 
informed concerning the achievements of women and their efforts through organiza- 
tions, needs the WomAN’s JOURNAL. 

As heretofore, the Woman's JouRNAL will continue to hold its place as leader in 
the woman suffrage movement, and will give the latest news from the tield. Woman 
suffrage constitutional amendments are pending in two States, Washington and South 
Dakota, and woman suffrage bills will be introduced in numerous State Legislatures 
during the coming winter. 

Increased attention will be given in the WomAn’s JoURNAL during the comin 
year to the work of women’s clubs and organizations, literary, philanthropic, = 
reformatory, and to the many civic and sociologic movements in which men and 
women are learning to codperate; also to the industries, occupations, and professions 
in which women are engaged; to educational news, church interests, and household 
economics, 

Among the leading features for 1898 will be: A series of articles on topics of 
special interest to progressive WOMEN’S CLUBS, as follows: 

“Women’s Clubs and the Commonwealth,” by Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, of Chicago, 
president of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

“The Ethics and Morals of Shopping,” by Prof. John Graham Brooks. 

“The Economic Basis of the Woman Question,”’ by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson 

“Women and the Single Tax’ by Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 

“Prison Reform,” by Hon 8S. J. Barrows. 

“Summer Camps for Boys,’’ by Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows. 

‘Destruction of Birds,” by Mrs. Orinda Dudley Hornbrooke. 

‘‘Women’s Work in the Institutional Church,” by Dr. George L. Perin. 

‘Model Tenements,”’ by Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln. 

‘“‘Need of Women as Factory Inspectors,’’ by Mrs. Florence Kelley, Illinois State 
Factory Inspector. 

“Care of Dependent Children,’ by Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer. 

‘‘Women’s Responsibilities as Citizens,’’ by Miss Elizabeth Burrill Curtis. 

“Equal Suffrage iv Colorado,” by Mrs. Sarah S$, Platt, Pres dent Woman’s Club 
of Denver. 

“The Mother and the School,’’ by Mrs. Rache! Foster Avery. 

“The Ballot for Women,”’ by Frances E. Willarc. 

“Causes and Uses of the Subjection of Women,” by M s. Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 


A series of REMINISCENCES, illustrating the changes in the condition of 
women during the past fifty years, from 


Col. T. W. Higginson. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Rev. Antoinette L. Brown Blackwell. 
Miss Susan B. Anthony. 

Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 

Mrs. Emily P. Collins. 

Mrs. A. S. Duniway. 

Mrs. Caroline M. Severance. 

Judge Hooker. 


Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 

Henry B. Blackwell. 

Dr. Emily Blackwell. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell. 

Mrs Eliza Sproat Turner. 

Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson. 

Mrs. Cornelia C, Hussey. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick. 

Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone. 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker. 
Rev. Olympia Rrown. 

Judge Bradwell, and many others. 


A series of biographical sketches entitled 


‘Husbands of Distinguished American Women,” 
will include as subjects : 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe. Dr. Calvin Stowe. Rev. D. P. Livermore. 

James Mott, by his granddaughter, Mrs. Anna D. Hallowell. 

Hon. James B. Bradwell, by his daughter, Mrs. Bessie Bradwell Helmer. 

Henry B. Blackwell, by his daughter, Alice Stone Blackwell, and others. 

A series of articles describing some of Boston’s philanthropies. 

The Art Museum.—A+sociated Charities. —The Use of the Public Library. —Kin- 
dergarten for the Blind.—North End Mission.—The Educational and Industrial Union, 
with its School of Housekeeping.—The Home for Aged Couples.—The Little Wander- 
ers’ Home.—Horace Mann School tor the Deaf.—Floating Hospital.—Charlesbank 
Gymnasium. The series will begin with an article on the Stamp Savings Society, by 
Miss Gertrude T. Jacobs. . 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





Single copies $ .05 
Six months ° ° ° 1.25 
One year . . 2.50 


Half price to libraries, reading rooms, and ministers. 
CLUB RATES. 


Three subscribers one year in advance, $6.00, and a copy of Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson’s Poems to the person getting up the club. 

Six subscribers one year in advance, $9.00, and in addition one copy free for one 
year to the person getting up the club. 


An Important Offer. 


New Subscribers who send name and address and $2.50, in advance, will receive 


FREE—One of the following four books, post-paid, viz.: Yellow Ribbon Speaker; 
How Women May Earn a Living, by Mrs. M. L. ConkLIN; Make your choice 
- oan free, together with the WoMAN’s JouRNAL fifty-two weeks, to Jan. 1, 








Four Special Offers 
FOR A LIMITED TIME TO 
OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 


not in arrears, or who pay arrears at time of sending subscriptions. 
Offer One. One of the four books above named will be given, post-paid, to any 
present subscriber who will send one new subscription of $2.50. 
Offer Two. One of the four books above named will be given, post-paid, to any 
present subscriber who will renew and send one new subscription and $4.50. 
er Three. To any present subscriber who will renew and send one new sub- 
seription and $5.00, will be given, post-paid, one Tyrian all rubber hot-water bottle, 
price, $1.20. This is the two-quart size, pure all rubber grade, and is warranted 
to give satisfaction. 
The new subscriber in these three offers will receive a book, as stated in “An 
Important Offer’’ above. 
Offer Four. One renewal and one new subscriber (without premium) for $4.00. 


BARGAIN OFFERS 1° 0ld and New Subscribers . . . 


COMBINATION ONE. $14.00 in value for only $7.50. 
FOR $7.50 IN ADVANCE . . . 

















The WomAn’s JOURNAL for one year, price, . , A ° ° ° ‘ $2.50 
The Century Magazine for one year, price, . j . ° ° . ‘ 4.00 
The Century Gallery of One Hundred Portraits, price, i 50 
$14.00 
COMBINATION TWO. $3.50 in value for only $2.75. 
FOR $2.75 INADVANCE ... 

The Woman’s JouRNAL for one year, price, _.. ° ‘ P . ‘ $2.50 
The Woman’s Home Companion, for one year, price, ° ° Xi . .50 
“Samantha Among the Brethren,” or ‘Samantha at Saratoga,” price. ‘ 50 
$3.50 





The Woman's Home Companion is a high class, illustrated home month] 
two books are ‘‘Josiah Allen’s Wife’s’’ inimitable experiences. a 


Twenty Dollar Premium. To any Suffrage Association, W. C. T. U., or indi- 
vidual, getting up a CLUB of twenty-five new subscribers to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL at 
$1.50 each, the Woman’s JouRNAL will pay a cash premium of Twenty Dollars. 


Sample copies of the Woman’s JoURNAL free on application. 

To new subscribers on trial, three months, for 25 cents. 

Checks and drafts and post-office orders should be made payable to the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL. Letters containing remittances should be addressed to Box 3688, or to the 





office of the WomAN’s JoURNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston. 
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WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

Miss Helen M. Winslow, of the New 
England Woman’s Press Association, is 
regent of the Mary Draper Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
and will go as its delegate to the Conti- 
nental Congress at Washington next 
month. 

Mrs. Edith Chappell is editor and owner 
of the Buffalo Bulletin, one of the in- 
fluential papers of Wyoming. Another 
Wyoming editor is Miss Gertrude Hunt- 
ington of the Saratoga Lyre. 

A book has just been issued containing 
a collection of the cleverest of the many 
clever newspaper articles written by Mrs. 
Martha R. Field, of New Orleans, better 
known as “Catherine Cole.”” The book 
contains a portrait of Mrs. Field, a picture 
of her home, and other illustrations. A 
review of the “‘life work of Catherine 
Cole,”’ is given in the preface by Mrs. E. 
M. Davis, and the concluding words will 
convey sad news to many Northern friends 
of one of the bravest souls that ever with 
ready pen has battled for the right. 

Mrs. Davis writes: 

But a singular pathos now attaches to 
the sketches written from the “brown 
she!l of a house” at the other end of the 
street. For the hand that has “knitted 
into the russet.colured fabric” of so many 
lives the “‘golden threads of love and 
hope” has become well-nigh helpless. 
The spirit which has so faithfully wrought 
for the good of others is strong and ardent 
still; the brain is clear and keen, but the 
flesh, in the grasp of pain, is weak, and 
the heart flutters wearily in a panting 
breast. 

Several years have passed since Cath- 
erine Cole was first stricken by a mortal 
malady, which has gradually sapped her 
abundant strength and left her a hopeless 
invalid. Bravely, calmly, quietly, staring 
death in the face, she has continued to 
write; those who know her know also that 
not until the pen drops forever from her 
nerveless fingers will she cease to speak 
her message of hope and cheer to the 
world. 

This volume, made up from her work, 
has been prepared in the hope and with 
the désire that it may aid in lifting the 
burden—a burden, alas, of poverty, which 
lies upon this brave and tender soul. 

Interesting details are given of the new 
daily Paris newspaper, established and to 
be conducted wholly by women. Not a 
male being is employed on La Fronde in 
any capacity. The office “boys” and 
*‘printer’s devils” are active young maid- 
ens. The “pressmen,”’ machinists, com- 
positors, telegraphers, photographers, 
lithographers, proof-readers, clerks, ad- 
vertising agents, delivery and circulation 
agents, the ‘‘foreman” of the press-room, 
the “foreman’”’ of the composing-room, 
reporters, artists, foreign correspondents, 
dramatic, musical and literary critics, 
society writers, medical writers, scientific 
writers, fashion writers, cookery writers, 
povelette writers, leader writers, the 
day editor, the city editor, the financial 
editor, the night editor, the business 
manager and the editor-in-chief are wom- 
en. Mme. Marguerite Durand is editor- 
in-chief and manager of La Fronde. She 
is said to be one of the most charming 
and intellectual women in Paris, and at 
the Woman’s Congress, at Brussels, she 
was made a high commissioner, entrusted 
with the task of collecting and classifying 
the most urgent needs of the modern 
woman, and bringing them in the most 
effective manner before the proper au- 
thorities. The funds with which La 
Fronde is started are provided by women. 
The paper has a handsome building of 
its own at 14 Rue St. George, and is 
issued every morning. The price is one 
cent. F. M. A. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 
Mrs. Charlotte Bray, the friend and lit 
erary associate of George Eliot, is very 
ill at Coventry, England. 





The Cincinnati Branch of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, Mrs. Chas. 
Boyd, treasurer, raised $23,808.82 during 
the last quarter. 


Mrs. Emma Moore Scott, wife of the 
Methodist presiding elder of Muttra Dis- 
trict in Northwest India, has undertaken 
the superintendency of thirty-five evangel- 
ist teachers. 

Austin Dobson’s daughter is a mission- 
ary in India, sent out by the Missionary 
Settlement for University Women. By 
the way, was it not Austin Dobson who 
objected to women poets on the ground 
that a woman’s sphere was at home? 


Mrs. Eliza Johnson, aged eighty-eight 
years, who resides near Ligonier, Ind., 
was lately presented with a gold spoon 
from the president of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, as the oldest 
living woman in Indiana whose father 
was a soldier in the Revolutionary War. 


Dr. Charles Frederick Wullgons, the 
oldest physician in Ohio, still keeps up 
his practice, despite his ninety - three 
years, He says every member of his 
family for the past 300 years has lived to 





be over 100, and his grandfather, at the 
age of 106, cradled wheat for three days 
in succession. 

The Saturday Review says that no one 
who has given attention to the progress 
of puetry through more than one genera- 
tion can fail to recognize the singularly 
ephemeral character of the main part of 
‘female verse.”” The same may be said 
of the bulk of male verse. But Sappho’s 
poems have survived for a considerable 
time, and there is no prospect that Mrs. 
Browning will be speedily forgotten. 


Here is the latest story of Mr. Gladstone. 
The venerable statesman was asked, on 
the eve of his departure for France, 
whether he did not think his continuous 
reading and literary study might have had 
some undesirable effect on his nerves, and 
given rise to his neuralgia. ‘‘My dear 
sir,” replied Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘can you 
imagine what would be the condition of 
my nerves if I were compelled to do 
nothing?” 

The new woman is very much in evi- 
dence in Uncle Sam’s offices, for in the 
post-offices she prevails to the extent of 
7,670, and in the various departments of 
the postal service at Washington, and 
throughout the country, the oath of office 
has been administered to over 80,000 
women to qualify them for service in 
handling, distributing or otherwise deal- 
ing with the mails.—Christian Advocate. 


Charles Dudley Warner has said re- 
cently: ‘Education doesn’t consist in 
giving encyclopedic information. It 
isn’t anything in the world but the train- 
ing of a man’s own mind, Then it be- 
comes an instrument that he can bring 
to bear on things.’’ And a woman, espe- 
cially the mother of a family and the 
mistress of a home, stands in as great 
need of this sort of education as does any 
man.—Conygregationalist. 


Jane Plumer, who has lately died, was 
one of the best known native Christian 
Workers in India. For many years she 
had charge of the Woman's Dispensary in 
Moradabad. She was also at one timea 
teacher in the Girls’ Boarding School 
there. Mrs. Plumer was one of the first 
girls educated in Bareilly, and studied 
medicine under Dr. Clara Swain. Her 
daughters are pupils in the Woman’s Col- 
lege at Lucknow, studying for the highest 
degree. She is described as ‘‘a strong 
character.” There is plenty of character 
among Hindoo women, only waiting for a 
chance to show itself. 


Queen Victoria is sometimes accused of 
being entirely destitute of the sense of 
humor, and it has been said that she is 
rarely seen to smile. Those who have a 
personal acquaintance with the Queen 
deny both charges, and Emily Crawford, 
in the Contemporary Review, presents her 
as possessing a keen appreciation of bu- 
mor. She has an especial liking for Lewis 
Carroll’s “Alice in Wonderland,’’ and 
when it appeared she ordered copies of 
all his other works. She was much as- 
tonished when the collection arrived—a 
thick parcel of dry mathematical books. 


HUMOROUS. 


“Pa, is it true that there’s nothing new 
under the sun?” *‘That’s what a wise 
man used to say.”” “Well, you buy mea 
bicycle of the latest pattern and there'll 
be something new under yours.’’—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


Typographical errors are not new. In 
the earlier half of the present century a 
London newspaper announced ‘‘Sir Rob- 
ert Peel, with a party of fiends, is shoot- 
ing peasants in Ireland.”’ The minister 
and his friends were merely pheasant- 
shooting. 


A guest at one of our big hotels, while 
going down in the elevator, remarked to 
the colored elevator-man, “I want to go 
to the wharf where the tea was thrown 
overboard.” ‘Well,’’ said the man, look- 
ing mystified, “‘you’d better inquire at 
the office. I reckon tiat was before I 
came here: I’ve only been in Boston 
about a year!’—Transcript. 


Mr. F. Litchfield, an art dealer, ex- 
hibited some panels of old tapestry at the 
Manchester Jubilee Exhibition. Wanting 
one of the panels returned he telegraphed: 
“Please send panel eight by ten—Venus 
and Adonis — Litchfield.” The depart- 
mental head of the exhibition was away, 
and his clerk returned the message to the 
post-office as ‘‘Not understandable.” The 
post-office people, struck with a bright 
idea, then transmitted the telegram to the 
city of Litchfield, and received the follow- 
ing reply: “No such firm as Venus & 
Adonis known here. Try Manchester.” — 
Household Words. 


The superintendent in a mission Sun- 
day school was much worried by the noise 
of the scholars in a particular class. 
Standing on a chair he looked over the 
partition dividing the two rooms to see 
who the offenders were. Seeing one boy, 
a little taller than the rest, talking a good 
deal, he leaned over, seized him by the 
collar, lifted him over the partition and 
banged him on toa chair, sa ing: ‘Now 
be quiet?’ He resumed his lesson for 
about a quarter of an hour, when a small 
head appeared, and a meek little voice 
said: ‘*Please, sir, you’ ve got our teacher!’ 








STATE OF On10, City oF TOLEDO, } Po 
Lucas County, , 

FrRanK J. CHENEY makes oath that he 
is the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Curenrty & Co., doing business in the City 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, 
and that said firm will pay the sum of 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and 
every case of CATARRH that cannot be 
cured by the use of HALL’s CATARRH 
CURE. Frank J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1886. 


oe ene A. W. GLEASON, 
SS Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials free. 

F. J. Cueney & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


— — 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


OUR JUNIORS. 








[Special premium to the Junior readers of 
the Woman’s JouRNAL. The closing volume 
of the famous series of the ‘‘Five Little Pep- 
per Books,” by Margaret Sidney, is the story 
of Phronsie, recently published. This book, 
or any other one of the series, will be given 
for a club of 2 new subscribers at $2.00 each. 
The entire set of four volumes—“Five Little 
Peppers and How they Grew,”’ “Five Little 
Peppers Midway,” “Five Little Peppers 
Grown Up,” and “Phronsie Pepper’’—will 
be given for a club of 7 new subscribers at 
$1.50 each. Price of each volume, $1.50.) 


A BOY LAWYER. 





Byron H. Gilbert was seven years old 
on July 16, 1890. He has a natural talent 
for the study of law, as some other chil- 
dren have a natural gift for music or 
art. On the 14th of last December he 
passed a ‘“‘splendid examination” before 
the Supreme Court of Kansas, and he 
was given a certificate which permits 
him to practise as a lawyer. On Dec, 21, 





BYRON H. GILBERT, 
The youngest lawyer in the world. 


he tried a case in court before a justice 
of the peace. The New York World was 
his client. 

In a letter published in the Chicago 
Legal News, Byron’s father says of him: 
“Ever since he was old enough to talk 
he has conversed with me on law ques- 
tions. He has always had a natural 
liking for law, which attracted my at- 
tention at a very early period of his 
life. I have taken pains to given him 
every opportunity to develop his mind in 
that direction. I have instructed him at 
home, and he has been with me about 
my Office, in courts, at home and abroad. 
He goes to school, takes an interest in all 
his studies and learns easily. He plays 
and romps with his young associates as 
other children; is a leader among them. 
He is a genial, sociable boy, and is well 
liked by all who know him. He writes 
a good hand, and has answered in his own 
handwriting many of the congratulatory 
letters he has received.” 

Byron’s father is a lawyer and his 
mother is a musician. Byron whistles 
any tune he has ever heard his mother 
play or sing, and has done so in aclear 
and distinct tone since he was three years 
old. 

Byron, lawyer-like, has his printed cards 
and envelopes. His noteheads are as fol- 
lows: 

BYRON H. GILBERT, Boy LAWYER, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR 7 years old, 

AT LAW. ATCHISON, KANSAS, — 189- 





MOLLY'S PARTY. 


Beth and Molly were neighbors, and 
there was a high wall between their 
fathers’ gardens. Molly had her play- 
house on one side of the wall, and Beth 
had hers on the other side. Molly’s house 
was full of pretty pink dishes, and Beth 
had a little stove, with kettles and sauce- 
pans. 

“I'll be Bridget, and cook,’ said Beth, 
“and you be Mrs. Spreadeagle and give a 
party.” 





“Oh, yes!” said Molly, arranging her 
cups and saucers, 

“And you must call through the dumb- 
waiter,”’ went on Beth, “and say, ‘Bridget, 
make some tooty-footy cream and a Char- 
lotte ruche immediately!’ ”’ 

“I'll be the dumb-waiter and pass over 
your things,” said Jack, seating himself 
on the wall. 

“All right!” said Molly. “Oh, Bridget,” 
she shouted, “‘make some two - footed 
cream!”’ 

“Yes, mum,” called Bridget, putting a 
cake in her little basket. She handed the 
basket to Jack and Jack handed it to 
Molly. 

But alas! When Mrs Spreadeagle looked 
into the basket it was empty, and on the 
top of the wall sat the dumb - waiter, 
munching the cake. 

Naughty Jack was a little ashamed. 
“Your cream must have melted, mum,” 
he suggested. ‘Better try again.” 

So they sent up the basket again, and 
this time it brought down three enormous 
red and yellow apples from Jack’s big 
pockets. 

“Oh, Jack, you are good!” cried Molly. 
“You can have a piece of my party.”’ 

So Mrs. Spreadeagle, Bridget and the 
dumb-waiter sat down together and a 
jollier party was never seen.— Youth's 
Companion. 








SUPERIOR TO ALL. 


“My mother was troubled with weak- 
ness and a tired feeling and I had catarrh. 
We tried different medicines but did not 
obtain as much relief as from Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, It has built me up and 
strengthened my system and I regard it as 
superior to all others.” Wi_iiam F, 
Smirn, 80 Vincent Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Hoop’s PILLS cure nausea, sick head- 
ache, indigestion, biliousness. All drug- 
gists. 25c. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





FOUNDED 1828. 
Chauncy-Hall School. 
BOYLSTON, Cor. of BERKELEY ST. 


Only large coéducational school in Boston. 

Prepares for all collegiate and professional 
schools in shortest time consistent with 
good work. 

Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar, High 
School and Kindergarten Normal Depart- 
ments. 





TAYLOR, DE MERITTE & HAGAR. 


SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION preanen, etc., S. S. Curry. 
h.D. Children’s classes, 


Miss Foye. Clergymen, Binney Gunnison, A. B 
Reading as a Fine Art, Mrs. Anna Banght Curry 
and others. Regular courses and special classes, 1 
to 15 hours a week. Address or call for circulars, 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 

Prof. J. W. CHURCHILL will open a course 
for the School Library. 





Opens Oct. 6. 40 Courses. 
Literature, Oscar Fay 
Adams. Voice, Vocal Ex- 





Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 
Director. 


Superior Instruction for 


Children and Adults. 


In addition to the regular courses in 
Pianoforte, attention is called to the fol- 
lowing SPECIAL FeaATuRES of the School: 

Classes in Fundamental Training and 
Theory Classes in Hand Culture and 
Pianoforte Technics. Classes in Sight 
Playing, Ear Training, Analyzing and Me- 
morizing. Classes in Ensemble Playing. 
Classes for Training of Teachers of Music. 








Prospectus mailed Free on application. 


STEINERT HALL, Boylston & Carver Sts. 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 

Penn. Opened goth month, sth. oe. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, a 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 





s. Healthful location, extensive grown. 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES De 


GARMO Ph. D.. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 North Pennsylvania na! 


Girls’ Classical School. fifteenth year. Opened 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women, Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
um. Handsome accommodations for boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 








SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


*¢ An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ 1oc. 

‘* The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 1ac. 

**To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12¢. 


All for 25 Cts. 





SOME OF 


LEE and SHEPARD’S 
Tr), ee 
Publications 


The District School as it Was. 
By Wann E. Burton, New Edition, Edited by 
lifton Johnson. With illustrations. Cloth, $1.25. 
Dreams in Homespun. 

By SAM WALTER Foss. This book comprises 229 
pages, is beautifully bound, with an artistically 
designed cover. Cloth, gilt top, boxed, $1.50. 

The Spinning-Wheel at Rest. 


Poems by Epwarp AvuGustus JENKs. 
illustrations, with portrait of author. 
beveled edges, $1.50. 

The Genesis of Shakespeare’s Art. 

A Study of His Sonnets and Poems. By EpDwIn 

AMES I)UNNING. With an editorial preface by 
ir. A. W. Stevens. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 
Modes of Motion. 

Mechanical Conceptions of Physical Phenomena, 
By Prof. A. E, DoLBEArR, Tufts College, author 
of “‘Matter, Ether, and Motion,” etc. Illustrated. 
75 cents. 

Beside Old Hearthstones. 
Being the second volume of Footprints of the Patri- 
s. By ABRAM ENGLISH Brown, author of 
“ Beneath Old Rooftrees,” etc. Illustrated. $1.50. 
On Plymouth Rock. 
By, Wa. SamugEL ApAms DRakg, author of 


Vatch Fires of ’76,” “Our Colonial Homes,” 
etc. Illustrated. 60 cents. , 


Stories of the American Revolution. 
By Everett T. TomMuinson. Illustrated. Boards, 
30 cents, met; cloth, $1.00. 
Her Place in the World. 


By AMANDA M. DouG tas. Cloth, $1.50. 
A story of absorbing interest, and one that will be 
an inspiration and help to young women. 


Fift 
Cc loth, 


Dorothy Draycott’s To-morrows. 


By VirGINiA F. ToOwNSEND, author of “ Darry} 
Gap,” “ Only Girls,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 


Captain Molly. A Love Story. 


By Mary A. Denison, author of ‘‘ That Husband 
of Mine,” “ That Wife of Mine,” etc. Cloth, $1.00. 


At the Pront. 
Being the fifth volume in The Blue and Gray—On 


Land Series. By Otiver Optic. Illustrated. 
Blue and gray cloth, gold dies, $1.50. 


Pacific Shores; 
Or, Adventures in Eastern Seas. Being the twelfth 
and last volume of the A// Over-the-Wor 

Library. By OLiver Optic. Illustrated. Bound 


in gold and colors, $1.25. 
Guarding the Border; 


Or, the Boye of the Great Lakes. Being the fifth 
volume of The War of 1812 Series. By Evenatt 
T. Tomuinson. Illustrated. $1.50. 

An Oregon Boyhood. 


By Rev. Louis ALBERT BANKS. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


Illustrated 


Queer Janet. 


By. GrAcE Le Baron, author of “ The Rosebud 
lub.” Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. . 


The Happy Six. 


Being the third volume of The Silver Gate Series. 
By PENN SHIRLEY. Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 


*," Send for our Illustrated Catalogue free. 
LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


Time is Money 
* SAVE IT & 


——BBY TAKING THE“ 


Union Pacific. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘¢The Overland Limited.’’ 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pu 
man Touris Free Reclining Chair : 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 

















All trains equipped with 
PINTSCH LIGHT 


AND ———— 
STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York City. 








E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen'l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
TUNNEL 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD onnat 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. m. Accommodation 
for Troy and Lp 3° P.M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 12.45 
t1.50, 3.05, t§.10, 7.10, 8.30, t10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30» 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 


For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; “1.10. 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained ot geceenge sta- 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, ton, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 
Nov. 15, 1897. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty differen 

kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 

Leaflet Department, M. W. S. A., 3 Park St. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person whotakesa paper regularly from 
the post-ottice—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
as responsible for the payment. 








This number of the Woman's JouRNAL is 
sent to a number of persons not on its sub- 
scription list to give them opportunity to 
learn its merits and to become subscribers 
See prospectus on page 2 for club rates and 
premiums. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 

Agents wanted to take subscriptions for 
the Woman's JourNAL. Read the prospectus 
on page 2 and address Dept. A. Woman's 
JOURNAL. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation Convention, Washington, D. C., 
Feb. 14-19, 150s. 

The Woman's National Press Association, 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 17, 15. 

International Kindergarten Union, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Feb. 18-19. 

Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 21-26. 

National Congress Daughters of the Revo- 
lution, Baltimore, Md., Feb. 22. 





THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 

The Thirtieth Annual Convention of the 
N. A. W.S. A. will be held in the Colum- 
bia Theatre, Washington, Feb. 14 to 19. 

This meeting will be of special interest 
and significance as the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the first Convention ever held to demand 
equal rights for women. No reform was 
ever more imperatively needed, none ever 
had greater obstacles to overcome. The 
subjection of women was world-wide and of 
immemorial antiquity. It was rooted in the 
codes and customs of all nations. It was 
accepted by men and women alike as the 
law of nature and of God. The thought of 
equality for women,—their right to educa- 
tion, to a chance for self-support, to the con- 
trol of their own persons, children, earnings 
and property,—had scarcely dawned upon 
even the most progressive minds. 

The great movement has steadily ad- 
vanced. In this half-century a new world 
has been created for woman. In home and 
school, in Church and State, in the courts 
and in the industries and professions, a 
reformation has been effected, all the more 
to be valued because achieved through the 
slow processes of evolution rather than the 
harsh measures of revolution. 

In the political world, the last stronghold 
of prejudice, the rights of women are being 
recognized. We have to-day a President 
and a Congress elected in part by the votes 
of women. The constitutions of Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah and Idaho secure to women 
the full suffrage. In the two hundred and 
eighty-five incorporated cities of Kansas, 
women exercise municipal suffrage. In 
twenty-two States they possess school suf- 
frage. 

The twentieth century belongs equally to 
men and women. All citizens of the United 
States, all friends from other countries, are 
cordially invited to codperate in celebrating 
the semi-centennial of the first convention 
held for what Wendell Phillips declared to 
be “the most momentous reform that has 
yet been launched on the world.” 

EvizaBETH Capy Stanton, fon. Pres. 

Susan B. AntuHony, President. 

Anna Howarp Suaw, Vice-Pres.-at-large. 

RACHEL Foster Avery, Cor. Sec. 

ALIceE STONE BLacKwELL, Rec. Sec. 

moy TayLor Upton, saa wh 

AY, . 

GormanaynW aves McCutzocn, { 4¥ditors 

CarrizE CHAPMAN CATT, 

Chairman Organization Com. 





CONVENTION RATES AT HOTELS AND BOARD- 
ING-HOUSES. 


Tue Recent. The Headquarters during 
the Convention will be at the Regent, corner 
of 15th Street and Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Rates: $2.50 per day for one person ina 
single room, or $2.00 a day for two persons 
in a double room. 

Oxrorp Horet, corner of New York Ave. 
and 14th Street. Rates: $2.00 per day for 
one person in a single room, or for each of 
two persons in a double room. Can accom- 
modate twenty-five persons. 

Tue Freponta, H Street, near 14th. Rates: 
$2.00 per day or $10.00 per week for one per- 
son in a single room: $3.00 per day or $18.00 
per week for two persons in a double room. 

THE ArpMOoRE, 516 13th Street. Rates: 
$1.50 per day or $9.00 a week for one person 
in a single room, or for each of two persons 
in a double room. 

Hote. VENDoME, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and 3d Street, N. W. Rates: twoin a room, 
$1.50 each; onein a room, $2.00, American 
Plan. European Plan, two in a room, 75 
cents each; one in a room, $1.00. 

Miss T. M. CappEn, 14th and L Streets, N. 
W. Accommodations for three people at 
$1.50 per day each; two in one room and one 
in a single room. 


Mrs. S. C. Comstock, 1464 Rhode Island 
Avenue. Lodgings for four people, two in 
a room, $1.50 per room. Cars direct to 
theatre, twenty minutes. 

Mrs. Harris, 717 12th Street. Accommo- 
dations can be had at $1.50 per day each for 
five people; four in one large room and one 
in a single room. 

As it is desirable that hotels know as soon 


' 
as possible just how many they are to ex- 
pect, itis well for those planning to attend 
to write directly to the hotel of their choice, 
securing room. Be sure to state that you 
will be in attendance at the Convention and 
| expect our rates. The Columbia Theatre, 


corner of 12th and F Streets. 
RACHEL Foster AVERY, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
119 N. 19th Street, Philadelphia. 





FROM BOSTON TO WASHINGTON. 


| The exact fare to persons attending the 
| Convention of Nat. Am. W.S. A. from Bos- 
ton to Washington, D. C., via B. and O. 
Railroad. will be: One way, all rail, $11.50; 
one way by Sound $9.50, and a rate of one- 
third in returning, thus making the round 
trip cost: Both ways, all rail, $15.34; both 
ways by Sound, $12.67; parlor car from Bos- 
ton to New York, $1.00; parlor car from New 
York to Washington, $1.25; sleeper, Boston 
to Washington, $3.00. 

Be sure in buying ticket one way to take 
certificate entitling holder to one-third re- 
turn fare. Apply to A. J. Simmons, N. E. 
Agent B. X O. R. R.,211 Washington Street, 
Boston. 


—ee CUD 


SUFFRAGE HEARING NEXT WEDNESDAY. 

Next Wednesday, Feb. 2, at 10 A. M., at 
Room 431, State House, Boston, the Joint 
Committee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments will give a hearing to Mary A. 
Livermore and 2,500 others, petitioning 
the Legislature to submit a woman suf- 
frage constitutional amendment to the 
voters of the Commonwealth. 

This petition ought to be granted. Ever 
since 1853, successive Legislatures have 
been petitioned to do this. Both the 
great political parties of the State have 
explicitly endorsed woman suffrage in 
their platforms. It has frequently re- 
ceived the affirmative vote of a majority 
of Republican Kepresentatives and Sen- 
ators. To refuse to submit it is a tacit 
admission on the part of opponents that 
they fear the result of such submission. 

Let the friends of woman suffrage be 
promptly at the State House next Wednes- 
day morning, to support their petitions 
in person. H. B. B, 





WOMEN AS PUBLIC OFFICERS. 

Mrs. Eliza F. Routt, an active and able 
member of the Denver Woman’s Club and 
of the Colorado Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, is a member of the Colorado State 
Board of Agriculture, and isa trustee of 
the Agricultural College. 

For two years the dairy interests of Col- 
orado were efficiently cared for by Mrs. 
Anna D. Clemmer, of Boulder, who was 
appointed State dairy commissioner in 
1894, because of her peculiar fitness for 
the place. 

Mrs. Martha A. Shute haslong presided 
as secretary of the State Board of Horti- 
culture, and is an acknowledged authority 
upon the fruit industry of Colorado. 

In 1893 Dr. Minnie C. T. Love was ap- 
pointed upon the State Board of Pardons 
and Charities and Correction, being the 
first woman to serve. Following Dr. Love 
upon the board, came Mrs. Frances Bel- 
ford, said to be one of the most brilliant 
women in Colorado; Dr. Ida Noyes Bea- 
ver, and, later, Mrs. Sarah S. Platt, the 
much beloved president of the Denver 
Woman’s Club, who now wields the gavel 
at the meetings of the Board of Charities 
and Correction, proving well nigh perfect 
as the president of that body. All the 
State charitable institutions of Colorado 
number women as members of their 
boards. 

Six women have served in the State 
Legislature. Mrs. Frances Klock, Mrs. 
Carrie Holley and Mrs. Clara Cressing- 
ham were the first women ever elected to 
a Legislature in the United States. Mrs. 
Martha Conine, Mrs. Olive C. Butler and 
Mrs. Evangeline Heartz were elected at 
the following State election. In an arti- 
cle published in the ‘‘Woman’s number”’ 
of the Denver News, from which these 
facts are quoted, Mrs. Helen M. Wixson 
says: “These women occupied a most 
trying position; they were a hopeless 
minority, but conscientiously performed 
their duty according to their light, and, 
to their credit be it said, they were never 
guilty of mistaking abuse for argument; 
neither did they require the services of 
the sergeant-at-arms to take them to their 
post of duty.” 

Several Colorado towns have had women 
as town clerks. Miss Julia Webber acted 
in that capacity in the Highlands, until its 
annexation to Denver. Weld County has 
Mrs. Beckwith as county clerk, while in 
Boulder County, Mrs. Sue Callahan was 
triumphantly reélected to the same office. 

Arapahoe County was for some time 
represented by Miss Georgie Richards as 
clerk of the district court. Miss Richards 
enjoyed the distinction not only of draw- 
ing the largest salary of any woman in 
the West, but also of being one of the 
most efficient district clerks that Arapa- 
hoe County has ever known. 

Two Denver women, Mrs. Florence 





Morse and Mrs. Una Roberts, have worn 


| with dignity the badge of special police, 
| being commissioned officers. 
F. M.A. 


— -_--— 


} ‘ ] MOTHERS AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 
in which the meetings will be held, is at the 





The Outlook is constantly trying to im- 
press upon women the responsibility that 
rests upon them to make everything in 
politics go right, —without the power the 
ballot gives. Under the heading, ‘‘Mothers 
and Public Administration,’ the Outlook 
says: 

Mothers cannot always see the close 
connection between the administration of 
public affairs and the welfare of their chil- 
dren. There has been, it is true, a very 
great advance in this direction. Within 
five years the discussion of the adminis- 
tration of public affairs has often been 
found the most interesting topic at lunch 
parties and by groups at receptions and 
teas. The outlook for the future is very 
bright. It promises that the best mothers 
in the community will be familiar with 
the administration of those departments 
which most nearly touch the homes and 
those in them; that these departments 
will be closely and intelligently watched 
by mothers, When this day is fully come, 
the moral sentiment of the people will 
not permit of maladministration of public 
offices, nor will “political pull’ justify 
the appvintment of any man unfitted to 
the office to which he is appointed. Ef- 
forts have been made, through at least 
two of the trades-unions, to compel all 
janitors of all buildings heated by steam 
to pass such examinations as would en- 
title them to engineers’ certificates. This 
movement has not met with the approval 
which it deserves; the accident in one of 
the public schools of Brooklyn quite re- 
cently proves conclusively that janitors of 
public-school buildings should be men 
whose qualifications for the important 
positions which they fill are beyond ques- 
tion. A man holding a license who is 
proved guilty of negligence can have his 
license revoked, and so be made to pay 
the penalty for his act. A man who does 
not hold such a license can be punished 
only by dismissal, probably to secure a 
similar position, jeopardizing the lives of 
more people. The public school in Brook- 
lyn just referred to escaped what might 
have been a great catastrophe. Fortu- 
nately, but three children were injured. 
One of the builers in the basement of the 
school exploded. There were three hun- 
dred children from five to eight years of 
age in the several class-rooms on the floor 
immediately above. When mothers de- 
mand that the lives of their children shall 
not be jeopardized, and demand it so 
forcibly as to compel the authorities to 
pay due regard to their demand, all jani- 
tors in public-school buildings will hold 
engineers’ certificates, or the steam-heat- 
ing apparatus will be placed in charge of 
men holding such certificates. 


It has been said with truth that ‘the 
only Day of Judgment the average politi- 
cian fears is election day.” Just how 
mothers are to ‘compel the authorities” 
to do their duty by the children, without 
the ballot, isa question that Dr. Lyman 
Abbott has not yet made clear to us. But 
he is building better than he knows. The 
more mothers are led to look into the de- 
tails of public administration, through 
his exhortations, the more they will come 
to see that they need the ballot, for the 
sake of their children. A. S. B. 





IN UNBEATEN PATHS. 


Mrs. Agnes K. Murphy Mulligan is a real- 
estate agent of note, and a land appraiser 
who speaks with the authority of an 
acknowledged expert. She is the only 
woman member of the Real Estate Ex- 
change of New York. She conducts an 
office in which over a dozen clerks are 
kept busy daily attending to the details 
of the business which she has made such 
a success. Among her clients are some 
of the largest corporations and land 
owners in the metropolis. Mrs. Mulligan 
was one of the first women to graduate 
from the University Law School. Previous 
to their marriage, Miss Murphy and Mr. 
Mulligan were rivals in business; now 
they are partners. 

Miss Phrona Sommerson, the Union 
Pacific agent at Moreland, Kan., buys 
grain and weighs it for an Eastern firm. 

One of the most successful business 
women of the South is Mrs. Caroline 
Mayfield. She lives in Atlanta, when she 
is not on the road selling syrups of her 
own make for soda fountains. Mrs. May- 
field has become a woman of wealth, but 
has acquired such a love of business that 
she still travels, placing her own mer- 
chandise, collecting her bills, and super- 
intending the manufacture of syrups. 

It is told that Mrs. Barotti, a Chicago 
woman, makes a good income by conduct- 
ing a nut-cracking establishment. It con- 
sists of a long, narrow room. Down the 
centre extends a long table surrounded 
by men, women and children. In front 
of each is a square iron slab, with nuts 
piled high on each side of it. Each worker 
has a hammer, and hammers away from 
morning until night. Skill is required to 
extract the meats without breaking them. 
A good nut-cracker can crack about six- 
teen pounds of nuts a day. 

Miss Beatrix Cadwallader Jones, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Frederic A. Jones, of 
New York City, has mastered landscape 





gardening in all its branches, architecture, 


road-building, drainage, arboriculture and 
horticulture--and is putting her knowledge 
to practical use. Last summer Miss Jones 
laid out a cemetery for a Maine town, 
and built the lych-gate, the tool-huuse, 


has drained a twenty-five acre swamp and 
put it in trim for cultivation, cleared a 
forty-acre forest lot in Bar Harbor of 
superfluous trees and made it into a pleas- 
we grove, and has submitted designs and 
suggestions to the New York park de- 
partment on the work which it has under 
consideration. Miss Jones is reported 
in the N. Y. Home Journal as saying: 
‘‘What first led me to think seriously of 
landscape gardening was a trip to the 
World's Fair, with Professor and Mrs, Sar- 
gent, of Boston. The professor became 
interested in me because I loved trees 
and flowers, and afterwards I took a 
course of study in arboriculture under 
his direction in Boston. I got so enthu- 
siastic, after looking into arboriculture 
abroad and coming in contact with the 
English, French and German models, 
that I made up my mind to go in regularly 
for landscape gardening, which combined 
all the things I liked best. I had to study 
soils and drainage and all that, and after 
we returned from a stay in Europe I had 
private tutors supplied me from Columbia 
University in such branches of civil en- 
gineering as I should need.” 

The woman who thoroughly fits herself 
for a specialty in an unbeaten path usu- 
ally succeeds. F. M. A. 





_——_-—— 


OFFICERS AND RESOLUTIONS. 





The Massachusetts W. S. A., at its 
annual meeting on Jan. 26, elected officers 
as follows: 

President: 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 

Clerk : 
Mrs, Ellie A. Hilt. 
Corresponding Secretary : 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell. 

Treasurer : 
Mr. Francis J. Garrison. 


Auditors: 


Amanda M, Lougee. 
Richard P. Hallowell. 


Chairman of Board of Directors: 
Mrs. J. W. Smith. 
Vice-Presidents at Large: 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Hon. Geo. F. 
Hoar, William I. Bowditch, Mrs. Quincy 
A. Shaw, Emma Walker Batcheller, Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Hon. John D. Long, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, Col. T. W. 
Higginson, Hon. William Claflin, Mrs. 
Abby Morton Diaz, Mrs. Oliver Ames, 
Mrs. Mary Schlesinger, Mary F. Eastman, 
Hon. J. W. Candler, Mrs. Susan S. Fes- 
senden, Hon. W. W. Crapo, Hon. Josiah 
Quincy, William A. Bancroft, Mrs. Ole 
Bull, Mrs. Martha Perry Lowe, Miss 
Lucia M. Peabody, Rev. Geo. Willis Cook. 


Ten Directors at Large: 


Mrs. Esther S. Boland, Miss Susan A. 
Whiting, Mrs. Josephine Currier, Mrs. 
Eleanor A. Noble, Mr. William L. Haskel, 
Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith, Mrs. O. A. 
Cheney, Mrs. Maude Benedict, Miss H. E. 
Turner, Mr. Warren A. Rodman. 

Directors from Leagues: Ayer, Mrs. 
Emily M. Nutting; Belmont, Mrs. Mary F. 
W. Homer; Boston, Miss Mary A. Willey; 
Brighton, Miss Clara E. Matchett; Brook- 
line, Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page; Cam- 
bridge, Mrs. Phebe M. Kendall; Charles- 
town, Miss Nancy Field; Chelsea, Mrs. 
Hannah G. Crosby; City Point, Mrs. G. 
H. Watson; Dorchester, Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell; East Boston, Mrs. E. R. Me- 
Pherson; Everett, Mrs. Sarah P. More- 
land; Great Barrington, Mrs. V. J. P. 
Luchsinger; Hyde Park, Miss Ella E. 
Gosse; Leominster, Mrs. Abby G. Boutelle; 
Malden, Miss Sophia W. Sargent; Natick, 
Mrs. Mary Hayward; Needham, Mrs. 
Emily C. Whitney; New Bedford, Mrs. 
Ada W. Tillinghast; Newton, Mrs. Carrie 
Anders; Peabody, Mrs. M. O. Stevens; 
Pittsfield, Rev. H. S. Johnson; Roxbury, 
Mrs. Hattie A. Burr; Sharon, Mrs, Abbie 
E. Shapleigh; Somerville, Mrs. S. A. Dav- 
enport; Waltham, Mrs. Frances E. Clark; 
Warren, Mrs. Leila C. De Luce; Wellesley, 
Mrs. Caroline S. Rodman; Winchester, 
Mrs, Lydia L. Blood; Woburn, Mrs. B. A. 
en Worcester, Miss Sarah A. Hen- 
shaw. 


Massachusetts Member of National Ameri- 
can Executive Committee: 


Mrs. J. W. Smith. 
Superintendents : 


Fortnightly Meetings, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Press Work, Mrs. E. N. Babcock. 

Work Among the Colleges, Miss Cora 
A. Benneson. 

Among the Working Women, Mrs. Mary 
Telford. 

Among Young People, Mrs. Esther S. 
Boland. 

Among Congregationalists, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth R. McPherson. 
ae Episcopalians, Mrs. Martha At- 

ns. 

Among Presbyterians, Mrs. Decima A. 
Black. 

Among Unitarians, Mrs. Carrie Anders. 

james Universalists, Miss R. Frances 
Oliver. 


The following resolutions were adopted: 


Whereas, “Governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed,” 
and women are governed; ‘‘Taxation with- 
out representation is tyranny,’’ and women 
are taxed; ‘‘Political power inheres in the 





people,”’ and women are people ; therefore 


and other buildings on the grounds. She | 


-—— 


Resolved, 1. That equal suffrage ought to 
be extended to women. 
2. Vhat the satisfactory working of full 
woman suffrage, where it exists, is shown 
by its successive adoption by four contigu- 
ous States, familiar with its operation in 
| Wyoming Territory since 1569. 

%. Whereas Massachusetts suffragists have 
been petitioning the Legislature for 45 years 
to submit to the voters a constitutional 
amendment enfranchising women; and 

Whereas on the mock vote, taken in 
1895, more than 100,000 citizens of Massachu- 
setts expressed themselvesin favor of woman 
suffrage ; therefore 

Resolred, That it is time the voters should 
be permitted to pass upon the question by a 
genuine and legal referendum. 

4. Whereas a change in the election laws, 
enabling qualified women to vote in munici- 
pal and presidential elections, can alone 
decide how many women want to vote, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That it is the duty of the Legis- 
lature to extend suffrage to women in all 
elections for which they are not expressly 
disqualitied by the State Constitution. 

5. That the sole legal custody and control 
of minor children by the father, to the exclu- 
sion of the mother, is a relic of barbarism, 
and we ask for a revision of the statutes 
regulating the domestic relations so as to 
do away with this and many other existing 
inequalities. 

6. That the age of protection for girls, now 
limited to 16 years, should be raised to 21 
years —the period of legal majority. 

7. That so long as “local option” on the 
license question is the law of Massachusetts, 
it is an obvious anomaly to give a vote on 
that question to the drunkard and deny it 
to the drunkard’s wife. 





MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 

The annual business meeting of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. was held at 3 
Park Street, Wednesday morning and 
afternoon, Jan. 26. In spite of a heavy 
snow storm, the meetings were very en- 
joyable. 

In the morning, Mrs. Judith W. Smith 
presided. After the reading of the min- 
utes of the last annual meeting by the 
clerk, Mrs. E. A. Hilt, the report of the 
treasurer, Mr. F. J. Garrison, was read 
and accepted, as follows: 


° TREASURER’S REPORT. 


Francis J. Garrison, Treasurer, in account 
with the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. 


$1,409.11 








To bal. in treasury Dec. 1, 1896.. 
Memberships...+++++++++sese0e $234.00 
League Auxiliary Memberships 1 5.50 
Donations......+++eeeseees sees 293.64 
Donations from Auxiliary 
Leagues «.-+++» ee seeereeees 302.50 
Legacy, Helen C. Stone....... §c.00 
Sales of Leaflets and Books... 118.04 
Sub letting OFFICE. ++ sseeeseeee 120.00 
Receipts Fortnightly Meetings 18.45 
Sundries ....ccccccccccscccecces 9.22 
pO Rey 24.22 1,355.57 
2,764.68 
By rent of office....--s+++eree. + $675.00 7 
) “al | SESSEr 312 00 
Mrs. O. A. Cheney......++++++ 20.45 
Postage and expressage...... 56 i 
Office Supplies «-+++....++++ 64.62 
Printing and bundling leaflets 320.60 
Expenses Annual Meeting... 216.87 
** May Festival..... see 20.60 
‘* Fortnightly Meetings 39.33 
Labor and clerical work.....- 29.22 
Printing circulars, petitions, 
CEE sccccccsecs Cocesccccces 30 05 
Reception to Miss Jane Ad- 
AMS +eeeseesercerececeere 100.50 
Meetings in Norfolk County.. 12.50 
Press Correspondence........ 96.50 
Sundries ....+e++sseseseeseess 51.00 
Auxiliary fees toN.A.W.S.A. 113.50 
_. Organization Fund nig 100.00 2,259.28 
To balance in Treasury. Dec.1, 1897 .. 505 40 
$2,764.68 


E,& 0. E, FRANCIS J. GARRISON, Treasurer. 
I have examined the book and bills and found 
them correct. A. M. LouGEE. 


Committees were appointed as follows: 


On Finance—Mrs. E. S. Boland, Miss 
Clara Ripley, Miss Susan A. Whiting, 
Miss M. Elizabeth Hagar, Mrs. Annie 
Noble Jennison, with power to add to 
their number. 

On Resolutions—Henry B. Blackwell, 
Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith, Wm. L. Haskel, 
Miss Sarah A. Henshaw, Mrs. O. Augusta 
Cheney. 

On Plan of Work—Mrs. M. P. C. Bil- 
lings, Mrs, Josephine Currier, Mrs. Mary 
F. W. Homer, Mrs. E. S. Boland, Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell, Mr. Francis J. 
Garrison, Miss A. M. Lougee. 


The chairman of the Board of Directors, 
Mrs. Judith W. Smith, gave her annual 
report, as follows: 


The last Annual Meeting was held Jan. 
12, 1897. Since that time the Board of 
Directors has held its regular monthly 
meetings, with an average of seventeen 
present, interested and earnest workers 
who have tried to carry out the excellent 
mony of work adopted at the annual meet- 
ng. 
The Association sent petitions to the 
Legislature; hearings were given, and a 
resolve for a Constitutional Amendment 
and a bill for woman suffrage on the ques- 
tion of liquor license was introduced and 
debated in the House. They failed of enact- 
ment, but received so many votes that 
our opponents were convinced we were 
not dead, as they had hoped. 

The Association has held Fortnightly 
Meetings during the year at headquarters, 
under the direction of Mrs. Livermore. 
There has generally been a large attend- 
ance, and many topics of interest have 
been discussed. 

The Association sends a speaker free to 
any woman’s club or other organization 
willing to hear the subject presented. It 
has departments for carefully distributing 
suffrage literature in colleges, churches, 
libraries, steamboats and railroad stations. 
Many thousands of leaflets have thus been 
distributed, and much suffrage sentiment 
created. It has committees at work in 
other directions also. The Association 
has appropriated money to supply suf- 
frage articles to all Massachusetts papers 
that will take them. Mrs. Babcock, of 
New York, is doing this work; giving her 





valuable services, so that the money is 
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used only to pay the expense of postage 
and copying. 

Last February the Association gave a 
largely attended recepticn at the Ven- 
dome to Miss Jane Addams, of Chicago. 
A Chicago paper called it ‘‘the most bril- 
liant of all the many receptions given her 
in Boston.”” Col. Higginson presided. 

In May, the Massachusetts W. S. A. 


‘united with the New England W. S. A. in 


a very successful banquet at the Vendome, 
when 400 persons sat down to dinner, and 
Speaker Bates, Congressman Walker, and 
other distinguished persons gave ad- 
dresses. 

In March it was decided to holda Bazar 
in December, and most of our energies 
since then have been spent in making it a 
success, which has exceeded our expecta- 
tions. Socially, it reminded one lady of 
the famous Anti slavery Bazars. Another 
expressed herself as being ‘‘in a different 
atmosphere from other Fairs.”” There was 
almost an entire absence of jars to disturb 
the harmony of the week, and all were 
glad to work hard together. The Bazar 
netted more than three thousand dollars, 
with which the Association hopes to form 
much public opinion in favor of suffrage 
for women. 

The election of officers and passage of 
resolutions followed. The resolutions 
and officers will be found in another 
column. 

The report of the Brighton and Allston 
League was given by Miss Manchett, 
Charlestown by Miss Field, Dorchester by 
Miss Blackwell, New Bedford by Miss 
Ruth Brady, Newton by Mrs. Webber, 
Roxbury by Miss Lucia Peabody, Waltham 
by Mrs. Jennison, Winchester by Mrs. 
Freethy, and Worcester by Miss Henshaw. 
The reports from Great Barrington, Leom- 
inster, Pittsfield, and Warren were read 
by the secretary, also a report from Hamp- 
den County, written by Mrs. Dr. Blodgett. 
An informal report from Malden was 
given by Mrs. Nickles, and from Jamaica 
Plain by Mrs. Atkins. A summary of the 
League reports will be given later. 

In the afternoon, Mrs. M. P. C. Billings 
presided. The report of the City Point 
League was given by Mrs. G. H. Watson, 
that of Natick by Mrs. 0. A. Cheney, 
Hyde Park by Miss Ella Gosse, and Cam- 
bridge by Mrs. Mary Telford. ‘The Sharon 
report was read by the clerk. 

In the absence of Mrs. Livermore, Miss 
Blackwell reported that well attended 
Fortnightly Meetings under Mrs. Liver- 
more’s direction had been held at 3 Park 
Street, throughout the year, except during 
the summer. 

The report of Mrs. E. N. Babcock, State 
Superintendent of Press Work, showed 
1,024 suffrage articles by various writers, 
sent by her to 280 Massachusetts papers, 
in addition to many letters sent to the 
press by individual officers of the Associa- 


tion. 
The report of Miss Cora A. Benneson, 


Superintendent of Work among the Col- 
leges, showed 8,067 pages of suffrage litera- 
ture sent to students of Mt. Holyoke, 
Wellesley, Smith, Amherst, Williams, 
Tufts, the Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Clark University, the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, and Lasell Semi- 
nary. 

Mrs. Florence M. Adkinson’s report as 
superintendent of work to increase circu- 
lation of WoMAN’s JoURNAL and Woman’s 
Column, showed 700 sample copies of 
JOURNAL distributed at Suffrage Bazar, 
correspondence carried on with different 
Leagues, and a good beginning of work 
made along various’ lines. 

Mrs. Decima A. Black, Superintendent 
of Work among Presbyterians, reported a 
marked growth of suffrage sentiment in 
that denomination. She had noticed it 
especially in her husband’s own congrega- 
tion. At a meeting held in his church 
last spring, and addressed by Mrs. Howe 
and Mrs. Livermore, people came out to 
hear, who, eight years ago, would not 
have gone near a suffrage meeting. At 
the Presbyterian ministers’ meeting, the 
subject had been brought up, and several 
of the foreign-born Presbyterian ministers 
made vehement speeches against equal 
suffrage, but nearly all the American 
Presbyterian ministers were found to be 
in favor. Mrs. Black also reported for 
her friend, Mrs. Elizabeth R. McPherson, 
Superintendent of Work among Congre 
gationalists, who was unable to be pres- 
ent, that considerable personal work had 
been done during the year in that denomi- 
nation. The superintendents of work 
among the other denominations were 
none of them present. 

Mrs. Billings, Superintendent of Secur- 
ing Woman’s Days at State and County 
Fairs, reported some effort made, but 
without result. 

The rest of the afternoon was devoted 
to the election of superintendents for the 
coming year, and to the presentation and 
discussion of the Plan of Work, which 
will be published next week. A letter of 
much interest was read from Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman-Catt. 





CHAUNCEY DEPEW ON CLUBS. 


Chauncey M. Depew is president of the 
Transportation Club of New York City, 
and he treated his hearers to some good 
equal rights talk in his address on its 





‘Ladies’ Day” last week. 
said, in part: 


The beauty about this club is, that it 
was founded on a basis which would 
not create any domestic disturbance. Most 
clubs are open evenings, and when a man 
returns home in the early morning he lays 
itto his club. No one is here in the even- 
ing, ladies, and if your husband comes 
home late and tells you he was here, you 
tell him he belongs to the Society of 
Ananias and Sapphira. Thisis a real old- 
fashioned club, where ladies can drop in 
any time, and have a cup of tea, and talk. 
If they live out of town and come in to do 
their shopping, they can have their pack- 
ages sent here, and then they can come in 
with their friends and have lunch. It is 
the only place where school-girls can 
come and have their lunch as safely as in 
their own homes. 

**We believe up here in women’s rights,”’ 
said Mr. Depew, in closing, ‘and woman 
suffrage, and there is no right enjoyed by 
man that his wife, daughter and mother 
may not have also.” 


The club’s beautiful rooms on the top 
floor of the Manhattan were crowded on 
this occasion. There are 450 members. 


Mr. Depew 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

An historical outline of the Woman's 
Medical College of Pennsylvania, prepared 
by Dr. Clara Marshall, dean of the college, 
has just been published by P. Blakiston 
& Co., Philadelphia. It was originally 
prepared for a collection of histories of 
Medical Colleges for Women in America, 
to be published by the U. S. Government 
as @ part of the proceedings of the World’s 
Congress of Representative Women, held 
at Chicago in 1893. Owing to the delay 
in the publication of the report, this ac- 
count of the earliest of these colleges, 
having been revised by the author, and 
enlarged to include data of special interest, 
is issued in one handsome separate volume. 
To the story of the successful growth of 
the college from its humble beginning has 
been added a list of institutions in which 
the Alumnz have held positions, and an 
alphabetical list of the titles of published 
and unpublished papers written by them.’ 

Dr. Maybelle M. Clark, who was re- 
cently elected county physician of Wau- 
kesha County, Wis., is a graduate of this 
college. She afterwards took the Penn- 
sylvania State examination, one more 
dreaded by the young M. D. than any 
other college ordeal, and passed it with 
distinguished success. She then opened 
an office in Philadelphia, and also began a 
course of study in the Post-Graduate 
School of Hommopathics. She received 
from this institution the degree of H. M. 
(master of hom«opathics), after which 
she settled in Waukesha. 

Dr. Eva G. Golden, a successful optician 
from the Post-Graduate School of Chicago, 
is doing active work in Kensington, Kan. 
Dr. Golden is a graduated pharmacist, and 
for six years was cashier of the Exchange 
Bank at Cedarville. 

Mrs. Ida Faye Levering, M. D., is the 
physician in charge of the new Baptist 
Mission Hospital for women and children 
at Nellore, India. F. M. A 








MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 


Mrs. Mary Cowden Clarke, who died at 
Genoa a few days ago, was one of the few 
connecting links between the present gen- 
eration and the brilliant group of poets 
who ushered in the century in England. 
The Outlook says of her: “Born in 1809, 
she had nearly completed ninety of the 
happiest years which ever fell to the lot 
of a woman—happy not only because cir- 
cumstances were propitious and her life 
rich in the finest kind of associations, but 
because of the native goodness of her 
heart, the warmth of her affections, and 
the sunniness of her temper. She grew 
up in an atmosphere of literature and 
music. In childhood she had glimpses of 
Shelley and of Keats; she was the inti- 
mate friend of Charles Lamb and Leigh 
Hunt, and her marriage, which lasted 
fifty years, was as beautiful and as com- 
plete as that of the Brownings. It was on 
the first anniversary of her wedding that 
the idea came to her of making a con- 
cordance of the works of Shakespeare. It 
was a great undertaking, and she spent 
sixteen busy years upon it. It remains 
the most enduring work of her life, and 
it will keep her memory green. She wrote 
many volumes of various kinds, the best 
known being ‘“‘The Girlhood of Shakes- 
peare’s Heroines,” published almost fifty 
years ago. She also edited two editions 
of Shakespeare, one of them annotated, 
and she wrote a book on ‘‘Shakespeare’s 
Self as Revealed in His Writings,’’ and on 
“Shakespeare as the Girls’ Friend.” It is 
in her delightful autobiography, one of 
the sunniest of modern books, that we 
feel the charm of this woman’s delightful 
quality, her genius for friendship, her 
faculty of surrounding herself with an 
atmosphere of affection and cheerful- 
ness. She had an immense zest for the 
best things, and to the very end of her 
long life was an ardent lover both of 
music and of literature. She attracted 





the best people of her time, and, without 


being herself great, she filled a large place 
in their hearts and lives.” 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, JAN. 26, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The executive committee of the Civic 
and Political Equality Union of the city 
of New York met last week on Wednes- 
day at the residence of the vice-president, 
Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstatf, 282 Jefferson 
Avenue, Brooklyn. The affiliated societies 
represented were from New York, the 
City League, the Society for Political 
Study, the 11th and 13th, the 21st and the 
22d and 24th Assembly Districts Equal- 
ity Clubs and the Lathrop Union; from 
Brooklyn, the Bedford and Prospect 
Heights Leagues, and the Woman's Single 
Tax League; from Queens, the Woodhaven 
and Ozone Park Political Equality Clubs. 

After the reading of the minutes and 
the roll-call, it was unanimously voted to 
admit the Lathrop Union to affiliation. 
The report of the Industrial Committee 
was read by Miss Harriette A. Keyser, 
the chairman. It called attention espe- 
cially to the present small salaries of the 
police matrons, and advised that the first 
work of the Union be an attempt to pro- 
cure an advance in compensation for this 
worthy class of city employees. At pres- 
ent the matrons of New York receive only 
$720 a year, the matrons of Brooklyn $800. 
There are only two matrons at each sta- 
tion, and their hours are of necessity very 
long, one matron being on duty ten, and 
the other fourteen hours, including the 
night. It was recommended that im- 
mediate steps should be taken to endeavor 
to obtain an equalization of salaries, and 
if possible an advance. 

Mrs. Hackstaff called attention to the 
importance of having women on all the 
school boards in the different boroughs 
of the new city, and after some discussion 
a committee was appointed to take charge 
of this matter, with Mrs. Hackstaff as 
chairman. Announcement was made that 
there would be an open meeting, arranged 
by the New York City League, at the 
Tuxedo, on Wednesday, Feb. 9, at 3 P. M., 
to which all affiliated societies were in- 
vited. 


On Friday last, Jan. 21, a large meeting 
of college women was held at Barnard 
College, under the auspices of the League 
of Parents and Teachers. The colleges 
represented were Vassar, Smith, Radcliffe, 
Wellesley, Barnard and Brown. Miss 
Lois A. Bangs, president of the League, 
presided, and there was a prolonged dis- 
cussion on the importance of trying to 
bring about some harmony in the require- 
ments for admission to the colleges open 
to women students. The question of 
fitting both girls and boys for the various 
universities has grown more difficult each 
year, on account of the differences in the 
requirements for admission by the various 
colleges. A few years ago the presidents 
of several colleges for men met, at the 
request of the School-Masters’ Associat on, 
and agreed upon a uniform list of require- 
ments for admission, but in the case of 
colleges for girls the diversity still re- 
mains, and the work of fitting pupils for 
the several institutions has become so 
onerous that in some cases first-class pri- 
vate schools have refused to take students 
through the preparatory course, because 
the work interfered so seriously with their 
regular studies. An instance was cited 
in which one of the best private schools 
in this city undertook to prepare fifteen 
girls for admission to five colleges, Bar- 
nard, Smith, Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, and 
Vassar, and the labor and confusion was 
so great that the institution never re- 
peated the experiment. Some of the girls 
required Greek, others Latin only; some 
needed two modern languages, others 
only one. The attempt was so trying that 
it discouraged another effort. Among 
those who took an active part in the dis- 
cussion were Miss Emily James Smith, 
dean of Barnard, Miss Agnes Irwin, dean 
of Radcliffe, Prof. Louis Snow, dean of 
the Women’s Annex of Brown University, 
Dr. James M. Taylor, president of Vassar, 
Mrs. Julia J. Irvine, president of Welles- 
ley, and Prof. Mary A. Jordan, head of 
the English department of Smith College. 
It is hoped that some practical reform 
may come out of the consultation. 

One of the pleasing recent incidents of 
college life was the success of Miss Abi- 
gail Laughlin, of Portland, Me., who won 
the 1894 memorial prize debate at Cornell. 
She is a student of the class of 1898, and 
this is one of the important events of the 
college year. She is the first woman to 
take part in this contest, and has shown 
herself possessed of great ability as an 
extempore speaker. The male students 
who competed with her were distanced 
in the contest. 

The regular monthly meeting of our 
city League will be held on Thursday even- 
ing, Feb. 3, at 412 Ninth Avenue. Mr. 
Bolton Hall, a son of Rev. John Hall, will 
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SUN PASTE 


STOVE POLISH 


Is larger in quantity and as much better 
in quality than any other as our old reli- 
able RISING SUN Stove Polish in cakes 
is better than any other dry polish. 





Ask for “RISING SUN” in cakes for general use, and for 
“SUN PASTE” for quick use, and don’t be fooled with any other. 














speak on ‘*The Ballotand the Earth.” All 
friends of the cause are invited. 
Lituit DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
210 West 59th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mary Wollstonecraft’s ‘‘Vindication of 
the Rights of Women’ may be ordered 
from the Humboldt Library, 64 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, in paper covers, for 
$1.00. 


A series of lectures on the industrial 
history of the United States will be given 
at the library of the Wells Memorial, Bos- 
ton, on twelve successive Monday even- 
ings, beginning Jan. 24, by Elizabeth Ken- 
dall and Katherine Coman, of Wellesley 
College. The registration for the course 
is large, and it is hoped that this will 
prove a successful experiment in univer- 
sity extension. 











A collection of Revolutionary War pic- 
tures will be exhibited in Allston Hall, 
Clarendon Street, Boston, on Jan. 31, and 
Feb. 1, under the auspices of the Paul 
Revere Chapter, Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. The pictures are water 
colors, and give accurate details of famous 
historical gatherings, with portraits of 
celebrated men of Revolutionary times. 
The series forms a most interesting and 
valuable panorama of the War of the 
Revolution. 


A public meeting in the interest of the 
Consumers’ League of Massachusetts will 
be held in Association Hall, corner of 
Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Wednes- 
day, Feb. 2, at 3.30 P. M. The meeting 
will be addressed by the Rev. George 
Hodges and Mr. John Graham Brooks. 
The Consumers’ League is an association 
of persons who desire, as far as practi- 
cable, todo their buying in such ways as 
to further the welfare of those who make 
and distribute the things bought. 


The Press Democrat of Santa Rosa, Cal., 
offered to turn over its issue for Sunday, 
Dec. 19, to the ladies and to allow them 
to devote its proceeds to the poor of the 
city. The offer was speedily accepted. 
Mrs. T. J. Geary was made managing 
editor, Mrs. John P. Overton city editor, 
and Mrs. James W. Oates business man- 
ager. Allthe regular staff went off on a 
holiday, and the women carried on every 
department, even to making up the weekly 
office pay roll due on Saturday. A hand- 
some newspaper of eight pages, well filled 
with local and telegraphic news, ‘‘ads’’ 
and “write-ups,” which netted over $500 
for charitable purposes, was the result of 
their labors and good management. 


The new course of lectures and class 
work at the school of housekeeping of 
the Boston Women’s Industrial and Ed- 
ucational Union will begin Jan. 31. The 
topics and speakers make up an inviting 
programme: 

“Architecture in the Home,”’ C. How- 
ard Walker; ‘Sanitation in the Home,” 
Charles F. Wingate; ‘Art in the Home,” 
Miss Mary Ware; ‘‘Ethics in the Service 
of the Home,’”’ Miss Emma O. Conro; 
“On Alimentation and the Physiology of 
Cookery,” Prof. W. T. Sedgwick; ‘‘Eco- 
nomics of the Home,’’ Miss Maria Parloa; 
“The Mechanics of the House,” “Biology 
of the House,” “Dust and Dust Mix- 
tures,” “‘The Chemistry of Stains,’”’ ‘“The 
Laundry: Its Uses and Abuses,’’ “‘Inte- 
rior Woodwork: Its Preparation and 
Care,”’ Miss I. Maria Elliott; ‘‘Composi- 
tion, Value, and Preparation of Foods,” 
Miss Maria Daniels. 


The course includes a demonstration 
lecture every Thursday by Miss Daniels, 
Miss Parloa, and others on ‘“‘The General 
Conduct of the House,’ “The Kitchen 
and Cellar,” ‘Food Supplies,” ‘*Economic 
Buying,’’ “Carving,” etc. 











hauncy-Hall = «& 
School... 


458 BOYLSTON ST. 





Second half year begins January 31. 
Grammar and High School grades. 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 





284 DARTMOUTH ST. 


Taylor, De Meritte and Hagar. 








AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 168 Tremont St. 


FALL AND WINTER SEASON. 


MONDAY. JAN. 31.—ONE WEEK. 


-OUR BOYS.. 


Evening Prices, 25c. and soc. 
flatinee, all Seats,asc. Daily at2and8 P.M. 





Grand Opera House. 


GEO. W. MAGEE, - Lessee and Manager 


Monday, Jan. 31, and Week. 
The Latest N. Y. Success, 


The Ladder of Life. 


Great Cast! Superb Scenery! Clever 
Specialties led by 


LIZZIE DERIOUS DALY. 
Even’gs at 8. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 2. 


Eve., 20€., 30€., 50C , 75¢. Mat., 20¢., 30€., Soc. 
Next—DAN. [icCARTHY. 
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lowa Loan 
& Trust Co. 






INCORPORATED 1872. 
CAPITAL, - - $500,000 
Une vided Earnings, 370,000 








you can sefely invest your money at 
5 % in Bonds of this Company, in 
amounts of $200 $300, $500, and $1000. 

Principal and Interest payable at Chem- 
ical National Bank, New York. 


POSS SODOOOD 








Call on, or address————————- 


WM. E. JENKS, 


31 Milk Street, - - Boston, Mass. 
ROOM 406. 


ART... 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 


or -— 


- g Works of Art, 
Many of which are printed 
=m in brown and gray 


-CARBONETTE. 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing. 


Soule Photograph Co., 


338 Washington Street. 
One Flight 
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144 TREMOonTT ST. 
Between Temple Place 
and West St., is now 


Our Only Place of Business 


The 10 per Cent. Discount 
advertised last Saturday will 
be continued another week. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 
144 TREMONT STREET. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. SHaw, Auice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHuony. For sale at Woman's 
JourNnAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 
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OUR LADY OF THE SNOWS. 


BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


Out of the sun, out of the blast, 

Out of the world, alone I passed 
Across the moor and through the wood 
To where the monastery stood. 

There neither lute nor breathing fife, 
Nor rumor of the world of life, 

Nor contidences low and dear. 

Shall strike the meditative ear. 

Aloof, unhelpful. and unkind, 

The prisoners of the iron mind, 
Where nothing speaks except the bell, 
The unfraternal brothers dwell. 





And ye, O brethren! what if God, 
When from heaven's top He spies abroad, | 
And sees on this tormented stage 
The noble war of mankind rage— 

What if his vivifying eye, 

O monks, should pass your corner by? 
For still the Lord is Lord of might; 

In deeds, in deeds, He takes delight; 
The plough, the spear, the laden barks, 
The field, the founded city, marks; 

He marks the smiler of the streets; 
The singer upon garden seats; 

He sees the climber in the rocks; 

To Him, the shepherd folds his flocks, 
For those He loves that underprop 
With daily virtues heaven's top, 

And bear the failing sky with ease, 
Unfrowning caryatides. 

Those He approves that ply the trade, 
That rock the child, that wed the maid, 
That with weak virtues. weaker hands, 
Sow gladness on the peopled lands. 
And still with laughter, song and shout, 
Spin the great wheel of earth about. 

But ye? Oye who linger still 

Here in your fortress on the bill, 

With placid face. with tranquil breath, 
The unsought volunteers of death— 

Our cheertul general on bigh 

With careless looks may pass you by. 


-_--- 





ON THE DEATH OF AN INVINCIBLE 
SOLDIER. 
BY EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 
O what a sore campaign, 
Of which meu long shall tell, 
Ended when he was slain— 
When this our greatest fell! 


For him no mould had cast 
A bullet surely sped ; 

No falchion, welded fast, 
His iron blood had shed. 


Death on the hundredth field 
Had failed to bring him low; 
He was not born to yield 
To might of mortal foe. 


Even to himself unknown, 
He bore the fated sword, 

Forged somewhere near His throne 
Of battles still the Lord. 


That weapon when he drew, 
Back rolled the wrath of men,— 
Their onset feebler grew. 
The Nation rose again. 


The splendor and the fame— 
Whisper of these alone, 

Nor say that round his name 
A moment's shade was thrown ; 


Count not each satellite 
’Twixt him and glory’s sun, 

The circling things of night; 
Number his battles won. 


Where then to choose his grave? 
From mountain unto sea, 

The Land he fought to save 
His sepulchre shall be. 


Yet to its fruitful earth 
His quickening ashes lend, 
That chieftains may have birth, 
And patriots without end. 


His carven scroll shall read: 

“Here rests the valiant heart 

Whose duty was his creed,— 
Whose lot, the warrior’s part. 


“Who, when the fight was done, 
The grim last foe defied, 
Naught knew save victory won, 
Surrendered not—but died.”’ 





MRS. MASON’S NEW LEAF. 


MYRA GOODWIN PLANTZ, 


“Take a chair and sit down, 
while I wrap up the silk waists.”’ 

Mrs. Mason dropped wearily into a 
tempting rocker. Visiting her old school- 
mate, the dressmaker, was about the only 
luxury the busy housewife allowed her- 
self. It was like a breath of summer to 
be with some one who could speak of 
her happy girlhood days. 

“I wish you'd stay and have a bite 
with me,” urged Miss Hadley. “I’m 
going to make an oyster stew, and I have 
some cream puffs and oranges in the 
house.” 

“Oh, I can’t trust Lizzie to get supper, 
and the girls will need help in dressing 
for the party, and pa is going to the 
watch. meeting,’ sighed Mrs. Mason. 

She was one of those tired women who 
sigh automatically. She looked longingly 
around the inviting room, with its bloom- 
ing plants in the window. The sewing 
machine had been pushed back, and the 
little table, with a new magazine and the 
shaded lamp, was drawn in front of the 
glowing base-burner. Open dvors showed 


Nellie, 


in her friend's 
' 





a pretty little bedroom and a neat kitchen, 


3 ! 
which was dining room as well, with a 


tea-kettle singing on the shining bit of a 
stove. There was that exquisite sense of 
order so restful to one who is wearied 
by continually picking up after others. 

“I came across this to-day,”’ said Miss 
Hadley, bringing out a photograph of 
two pretty, blooming girls, leaning over 
a railing. 

“Did I ever look like that?” said Mrs. 
Mason, tears springing to her eyes as she 
gazed at the thin, faded woman reflected 
old fashioned mirror. 
«You have held your own, but I haven't, 
Kate.”’ 

“Nellie, you are just the one to resolve 
to-night to be more patient and unselfish 


| the coming year, and, if possible, drive a 


few more nails in your coffin. Now I 
want to ask you to turn over a new kind 
of a leaf. ‘Be good to yourself,’ as the 
colored people say.” 

“But the duties of a wife and mother—” 
began that personage. 

‘Are first to be her best self,’’ inter- 
rupted her friend. ‘Are you contented 
as it is, Nellie?” 

Mrs. Mason colored. She. had been 
secretly envying this cozy little home, 
large enough to give one th: housekeeper’s 
enjoyment without the weariness of a 
large establishment. The quiet where 
one could read or think undisturbed 
seemed almost heaven to the tired woman. 

**Nellie,” said her friend, divining her 
thoughts, ‘“‘your mistake is in trying to 
be an angel, where a strong, determined, 
happy woman is needed. Some worthy 
has said, ‘Come to thine own aid;’ 
and the Bible says, ‘Hold fast, that no 
man take thy crown,’ and yours is your 
own sweet womanhood. Why should you 
deprive your family of the pleasure of 
taking care of you and showing their 
gratitude?” 

Mrs. Mason was used to her friend’s 
plain speaking, but this time it sank deep 
into her heart. When she reached her 
own home she felt for a moment that the 
boisterous welcome of the children com- 
pensated for the work and care they con- 
stantly occasioned. Mr. Mason came in, 
and his wife turned a patient, smiling 
face towards him. 

“Ma, can’t you watch the gas more 
closely? It was fifty cents more this 
month. What, girls, did you get your 
new waists made out? Your grandmother 
used to do all the sewing, and did not 
have some one to do her work, either. 
Ma, I brought oysters. Can’t you covk 
them? We like your soup better than 
Lizzie’s.” 

Mrs. Mason was glad to put down the 
two heavy children who were sitting on 
her lap and escape to the kitchen before 
she was tempted to remind him that his 
mother had not as much as seen a waist 
such as his daughters considered neces- 
sary. ‘Yes,’ she thought, with a smile, 
as she watched the soup, ‘‘there will be 
a new leaf turned over that will make a 
new book for some of us.” 

Mrs. Mason ate her supper in a thought- 
ful mood, hardly noticing her husband's 
remarks about Tommy. Mr. Mason was 
a devoted father, and one way in which 
he expressed his affection was by having 
his wife put in half of her time pouring 
out medicine for the children. It was 
always some kind of a tea or plaster, or 
aday from school, for the children, and 
the good man never dreamed that he 
might as well have risked the children 
without constant nursing as taken the 
chances in his wife of heart failure from 
exhaustion. Tommy was slightly affected 
with a cold in his head, so the fond father 
began: 

“Ma, you must soak Tommy’s feet, 
and tie up his throat, and make him some 
onion syrup, and put a poultice on his 
chest. You've let him take cold’’—not 
noticing how much healthier his offspring 
seemed than his wife. 

“I wonder if it is my fault that he 
always thinks of the children first? ’’ Mrs. 
Mason thought, as she cut the cake her 
own hands had made, because it was a 
special kind her husband enjoyed. 

That evening the girls noticed that 
their mother did not wait on them as 
much as usual, though she looked with 
pride on her sweet blossoms of sixteen 
and eighteen as they left for a happy 
evening. Mr. Mason went down town 
before watch meeting, Tommy and Katie 
were bundled into bed without ceremony 
or medical treatment, and Mrs Mason 
sat down before the fire to think about 
the coming year. 


‘“*Are you sick, Ma? Lizzie won't have 
breakfast ready,’ was Mrs. Mason's greet- 
ing from her husband as she awoke on 
New Year's morning. 

“Tell Mary to dress the children, and 
Carrie to help Lizzie,’’ was the answer 
that sent her husband to the front. 

Imagine the surprise of the family when 
the mother came in, as they sat down to 
breakfast, in her company wrapper, with 
a bright smiie on her face. 

“Is your headache better? We didn’t 





mean 
Carrie. 

Mrs. Mason smiled a little roguishly as 
she answered: ‘I may not always be up 
after this, so I shall depend on you to 
help Lizzie, and on Mary to dress the 
children.”’ 

Mr. Mason looked at his wife to see if 
she were out of her mind, but she looked 
very much composed. 

“There’s a concert to-night 1 want to 
attend, John,” she said, sweetly, after 
sitting by the fire sv long that the girls 
decided, if the house were cleaned up, 
they would have to do it, 

“But the money’’—began the husband. 

“Oh, I have it from the meat money,” 
was the smiling reply. ‘‘I need music just 
now more than meat.” 

“Take her, Pa,”’ cried Mary. “She al- 
ways gives the tickets to the rest of us.” 

“Lizzie, you'll have to arrange to look 
after the children an hour each afternoon, 
for I shall lie down then,’’ Mrs. Mason 
said to her maid, the next day. 

**I can’t be bothered with young uns,”’ 
was the answer. 

‘Very weli,’’ was said in such a firm 
tone that the young girl relented. 

They all noticed that the mother occa- 
sionally read in the daytime—a thing Mr. 
Mason had not been brought up to in his 
New England home, but which was com- 
mon enough in Mrs. Mason’s early days. 

The fourth day Mr. Mason could not 
contain himself: ‘‘I can’t see but you are 
looking better than usual, Ma, though 
you don’t act as if you were well. I had 
thought to send up the doctor to-day. Is 
it a tunic you need?”’ 

“Not exactly,” was the reply. ‘I’m 
going down town to-day. Shall I get 
what | need?” 

“Of course, Ma,”’ he answered, tenderly, 
thinking it was some new patent medicine 
dear to the heart of woman. ‘I'll tell the 
clerk to give you what money you want, 
as I shall be out.”’ 

Imagine his surprise to find his wife 
had drawn seventy dollars. If he had not 
been in ‘‘good and regular standing” he 
might have uttered sume strong words. 
As it was, he spoke in a tone of voice 
that would have frightened a sneak thief: 
“Ma, what could you mean by taking 
seventy dollars?’’ 

‘That was enough for to-day,” she said, 
calmly, “though it will take more when 
the making of my dress is paid for. I 
got my cloak at a bargain, and a new 
dress, and a bonnet and shoes. You said 
to get what I needed. Haven’t I earned 
that much, dear?’’ 

“Of course, Ma,” he said, softening. 
**But you never cared before for looking 
well,”’ 

“But I do care,”’ she cried, ‘‘and I must 
take care of myself since there is no one in 
the world who loves me enough to do it;” 
then, not being a very ‘‘new woman,” she 
put her head down, and sobbed aloud. 
Those tears led to a long talk that put 
matters on a different fuoting with the 
husband and wife, and thus much of the 
conversation came to the girls as they 
went through the hall: “1 can’t help 
thinking, dear, you are to blame for the 
girls being so selfish and lazy.’’ But the 
father gut this back, for later he over- 
heard this interesting remark: ‘It’s Ma’s 
sweet disposition that has made Pa so 
selfish and neglectful. Think of Ma dis- 
missing Lizzie and getting a girl who can 
cook! I am going to turn over a new leaf 
myself. 1 wonder Ma has not sunk under 
such work and care.” 

Of course the new leaf got crumpled 
sometimes. The children clamored for 
their devoted slave, and the girls grumbled 
because they had to take their part in the 
household care, and the father sometimes 
insinuated he would be bankrupted be- 
cause of the expensive girl; but the little 
woman trusted God to keep her at her 
best, and every one rejviced in the bright, 
happy mother who was the inspiration of 
the home. 

The next New Year’s eve, when Mrs. 
Mason was in her friend’s little home, she 
pitied her loveliness, and said: “I wish 
you would marry, Kate.” 

“I wouldn't object if I had such a good 
husband as your John,’’ was the laugh- 
ing answer. “Being good to yourself has 
helped even him, has it not?”’ 

*Yes,”’ answered Mrs. Mason, “I have 
learned that we cannot love our neighbors 
as ourselves unless we first love ourselves 
in a wise way.’’—Zion's Herald. 


to get up for breakfast,’ said 





SILK CULTURE IN CALIFORNIA. 


Mrs. Carrie Williams, of San Diego, has 
for several years carried on in asmall way 
the culture of cocvons for silk manufac- 
ture. She vives some interesting facts 
concerning it, which ought to open the 
way to an immense American industry. 

In forty days from the time the first 
leaf is fed, the dress van be worn 

The tine or coarse quality of the silk is 
dependent upon the size of the leaf. 

One acre of mulberry trees will bear 
three pickings every year. One acre of 





good trees from two to three years old 
will produce 1,300 lbs. of green cocoons, 
or from 300 to 400 lbs. of dried cocoons. 

This industry, in Southern France, is 
limited to eight weeks, because of the 
mulberry leaves. In San Diego the sup- 
ply can be obtained for more than eight 
months. 

The quality of eggs that Mrs. Williams 
handles can be found nowhere else except 
in Southern Australia. The silk that she 
spins from her cocoons, has been pro- 
nounced by American and Japanese ex- 
perts to be of the finest quality. 

VasutTi D. GARrwoop. 

Santa Cruz, Cal. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, oc- 
cupied the pulpit of Unity Church in 
Chicago on a recent Sunday. 

Alluding to the erroneous report that 
she had “retired,’’ Rev. Ada C. Bowles 
writes from Gloucester, Mass. : 


I feel bound to ask what is meant by 
the term, and to give a report of myself 
during the past year, that my friends may 
judge if it may properly be applied to 


me. 

On Nov. 1, 1896, I began work in an in- 
dependent mission in East Gloucester, 
with a view of giving such aid to the fami- 
lies of poor fishermen as was possible 
to limited means and a hard season. The 
work included the organizing of a “‘ladies’ 
aid,” a young people’s union, a Sunday 
school, and, in the main, securing the 
needed funds for the work by various 
entertainments and contributions, all of 
which meant personal labor. 

To three religious services on Sunday 
were added the procuring and distribu- 
tion from other churches in my denomina- 
tion of more than ten barrels of clothing, 
some of which received repairing by my 
own hands, in spite of a right arm having 
been unfortunately broken a few months 
before. As the mission was several miles 
distant from my home, no small amount 
of travel was added to the work. 

In the no-license campaign of the year 
I prepared and had printed 10.000 circulars 
of facts from- the records of no-license 
cities, taking also a share in public meet- 
ings of various kinds in and out of the 
city, writing for the press, and through- 
out managing my own household without 
a servant. 

Obliged at the present time to discon- 
tinue the work at East Gloucester for lack 
of funds, although my own services were 
given without a salary, I am not the less 
busy with work of various kinds, which 
may in the future include regular pastoral 
service. 

If this is the accepted life of the ‘‘re- 
tired’? woman minister, then I am surely 
enjoying its experience. 


THE MYTH OF CONSERVATISM. 








(Concluded.) 

The accepted Southern ideal has been 
ruthlessly handled lately by a little Vir- 
ginia girl, Ellen Glasgow by name, who 
has given the world one of the most 
advanced, progressive and radical novels 
ever written in this country. In “The 
Descendant” she deals with the problem 
of marriage; and when she wants to pic- 
ture a perfectly happy marriage, does she 
go back to the days before the war, when 
men were all oaks and women were all 
vines? No; this ‘conservative’ little 
Southerner picks out a strong-minded 
woman, a woman suffragist, who speaks 


|in public to mixed audiences and knows 


how to preside over public meetings, and 
she gives her for a mate a man who is a 
Socialist; and in the union of Carolina 
and Hedley Semple we have a successful 
marriage. Our little Southern novelist 
declares, moreover, that its success lies 
in the fact that there is intellectual equal- 
ity between the husband and wife! 

This revolt of women from the bondage 
of the accepted ideal is a more serious 
affair than the careless observer might 
think itto be. Men who were so unhappy 
as to live up North, under the reign of a 
more or less strong-minded womanhood, 
have taken comfort in the thought that 
they could at any time run down into 
Kentucky, Tennessee or Virginia, or 
somewhere else south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, and get a wife of the good 
old fashioned kind—one who knew no 
sphere save home, and no offices but those 
of wifehood and motherhood. But if 
things keep going on in this disastrous 
way, there will shortly be no essential 
difference between the women of Ken- 
tucky and Virginia and those of Colorado 
and Wyoming. In making mention of 
the fifty women who wanted to be county 
superintendents, the Courier-Journal re- 
marked, with a note of sadness, that until 
a few years ago this office was held ‘‘ex- 
clusively by men.”’ Therein lies a warn- 
ing for the office-holder in the South, 
If he is wise, he will heed this sign of the 
times and prepare for the change that 
it unmistakably foreshadows. He will 
begin at once to learn some honest trade, 
such as shoemaking or blacksmithing, 
for if Southern women have made up 
their minds to run for office, the days of 
the man office-holder are numbered. 

It is a very easy thing to hold to an 
accepted ideal and declare that Southern 





women are conservative. All you have 
to do is to throw away your common 
sense, forget all the logic you learned at 
college, and shut your eyes to current 
events. The men of the South get around 
the problem very nicely. They have 
laid down this axiom: that if women 
north of Mason and Dixon's line dabble 
in politics, run for office, and speak in 
public, it is unwomanly, progressive, and 
much to be deplored; but if women south 
of that historic line do the very same 
thing, itis admirable, womanly, and con- 
servative, just because—oh, well, just 
because it is. The women for their part 
have found out that if they will only say 
that they do not want to vote, all else 
will be forgiven them. So when they 
announce their candidacy for office, they 
are careful to state that they are not in 
favor of woman suffrage, and that nothing 
could induce them to vote. This done, 
they are safe within the fold of conser- 
vatism, and they hold up the accepted 
ideal with great fervor before the eyes of 
the advanced women who want to vote, 
but who, since they cannot do so, are 
quietly rocking babies and darning socks, 
and creating a public opinion that makes 
it possible for the conservative woman 
to hold office. 

In sober earnest, it is time for this myth 
of Southern conservatism to be known for 
the thing it really is. Conservatism knows 
no geographical lines, and woman’s nature 
does not change south of a certain line or 
a certain river. The densest womanly 
conservatism abounds in Massachusetts; 
the most radical womanly progression 
may be found in South Carolina, and vice 
versa. 

And why should Southern men and 
Southern women cling to this worn-out 
dream of conservatism? The word itself 
is a degraded, deflected word whose true 
meaning not one person in a thousand 
could accurately state to you. A con- 
servative, according to Webster, means 
merely one opposed to political changes. 
But popular usage has made it mean one 
opposed to everything that savors of 
progress, justice, righteousness, or de- 
cency. The word is strictly applicable 
only to politicians; and an intelligent 
woman who knows the meaning which 
vulgar usage has bestowed upon the 
word will resent its application to her as 
@ gross insult. To be a conservative 
woman, according to the popular idea, 
one must turn her back on the higher 
education, despise the very idea of self- 
support, sneer at the woman’s club, and 
above all things refrain from participation 
in any affairs save those of the home. 

The true Southern woman does none of 
these things. She believes in education, 
the higher the better; she believes in 
clubs, the more the merrier; she loves her 
home, but she is a born politician no less 
than a born orator, and if occasion calls 
for her, she is as ready to manipulate a 
congressional election or a municipal tan- 
gle as any woman in New York, Massa- 
chusetts or Connecticut. As to self-sup- 
port, the following statement from Godey’s 
Magazine shows how conservative she is 
in this line: 

In 1860, there were only about half a 
million women in the United States en- 
gaged in gainful pursuits, almost all of 
whom were women and girls at work in 
the factories in New England. Few or 
none of them could have been found 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line. In this 
year of grace, 1897, there are five million 
wage-earning women in our country, of 
whom the South has its full proportion. 
This evolution had its inception when the 
war closed and the South lay prostrate 
and impoverished, its fertile fields a 
desert waste, its four million slaves lib- 
erated, its one million of working men 
dead or disabled, and its fair women and 
their children half naked and half starved. 
These women had been reared in the lap 
of luxury, and were distressingly helpless, 
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Prompt and Permanent Cure. 
**My mother hada sore on her back just 

below her neck, which would not heal 

but kept running for three or four years. 

I feared it might result inacancer. She 

was induced to begin taking Hood’s Sar- 

saparilla, and in a short time the sore 
healed and it never returned. My own 
use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla was first for 
catarrh. I had this trouble very badly 
for years, but after taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla I was entirely cured. I have taken 
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languid and dependent. Thousands of 
these were left self-dependent, with 
young children to raise and educate. 
However much they shrank from doing 
men’s work, they had it to do, and did it 
well, The necessity that seemed a calam- 
ity has proven a blessing. ‘The evolution 
or development through which the South- 
ern women have passed has resulted in 
their remarkable growth, and in no way 
impaired their attractiveness. They are 
stronger, physically and mentally. They 
are vastly more self-reliant, and more 
independent of men. They realize their 
superiority to such men as are thriftless, 
self-indulgent or dissipated, and look 
upon them with pity or contempt. They 
have discovered in themselves possibili 
ties of which they had never dreamed. 

Webster defines the genuine kind of 
conservatism; the spurious kind is thus 
defined by Charles B. Newcomb, one of 
the brightest writers of the day: 

Conservatism is the refuge of weak 
minds, a respectable shelter for those who 
have not the courage of their convictions, 
or are entirely without opinions, never 
having learned to think. It is a sort of 
institute for the feeble-minded, a retreat 
for genteel poverty of thought. 

And now, if any woman, North or 
South, wants to call herself conservative, 
she is perfectly free to do so; and if mag- 
azine writers must point out the distin- 
guishing characteristic of the Southern 
woman, the point that will forever dif- 
ferentiate her from her Northern sister, let 
them descant at will on her dulcet voice, 
and her delightful habit of dropping her 
final d’s and g’s, and totally ignoring the 
letter ‘“‘r.” 

Lipa CALVERT OBENCHAIN, 

Bowling Green, Ky. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


LOUISIANA NOTES. 


Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick lately wrote 
to the New Orleans Picayune: 


I appreciated the privilege generously 
accorded of making a New Year’s wish in 
behalf of women, though it was not 
known in time to avail anything. 

I have been up here spending the holi- 
days at the plantation of my son, Captain 
D. T. Merrick, which adjoins one of mine 
on the Atchafalaya. 

The levee board, who have the power 
to mark out the lines for the new embank- 
ment on the borders of this first great out- 
let of the Mississippi River, have gone 
back fifty acres from the front, and forty- 
five by their own calculations, so my 
dwelling had to be moved to the rear of 
their earthworks, which are now in pro- 
cess of completion. 

Mr. Torras, a member of this board and 
a@ friend of mine and of all the people 
along this river, did me the honor to call 
and see me with his son-in-law, Mr. 
Phillips, who is interested in the con- 
tract to make these levees. 

I know this board holds too exalted a 
position to be in reach of any protest 
from any disfranchised individual, yet I 
ventured to tell these gentlemen that I 
felt the injustice of my position, and | 
should have been glad to have been able 
to give my intelligent consent before the 
best part of my land was thrown out to 
the mercy of the high water. Mr. Phillips 
kindly assured me that my loss on Myrtle 
Grove would only amount to about $1,500, 
and my neighbors would also suffer 
equally. Somehow many men fail to see, 
with all self-respecting intelligent women, 
that there is tyranny and injustice when 
they suffer taxation without representa- 
tion. The men may politely yield us their 
seats in the electric cars, but the govern- 
ment agents do not excuse us from paying 
our part for public work like this. It is 
good to bea woman, to be loved, cherished 
and cared for, but when we are eligible to 
the gallows when we break the law, and 
the tax list when we own property, men 
should be ashamed to withhold the ballot 
from an educated woman, who helps to 
sustain this republic of the United States. 

Benjamin Franklin has written: 

They who have no voice nor vote in the 
electing of representatives do not enjoy lib- 
erty, but are absolutely enslaved to those 
who have votes and to their representatives, 
for to be enslaved is to have governors whom 
other men have set over us and to be subject 
to laws made by the representatives of 
others, without having representatives of 
our own to give consent in our behalf. 

The following paragraph is from a 
private letter from the great woman, 
Susan B.: 

It is splendid that you must go out and 
superintend matters on the Merrick planta- 
tion. I say to you, as I did to dear, brave 


Mrs. Leland Stanford, in California, see and 
be and do everything and everywhere that 








Dorchester, Mass. 


your husband would if he were alive; don't 
throw off personal responsibility upon any 
other living mortal. So if there is a house 
to be moved to the top of the hill, be there 
and see to it yourself—just as you are doing. 

Miss Anthony knows that I am here to 
see that the dwelling where my youngest 
son was born does not fall into the river, 
but she does not know the fact that there 
are no hills in this part of Louisiana. 

Let me conclude with my belated New 
Year’s wish that all the delegates elected 
to make over our State Constitution, if the 
men really want it improved, may by their 
acts show to the world that they are wil- 
ling for the educated, tax paying women 
of this State to enjoy the same liberty and 
privileges they claim and desire for them- 
selves. CAROLINE E, MERRICK. 


The Picayune, in an editorial comment 
on this letter from “a distinguished lady 
landed proprietor,” says that when the 
banks of the river cave in, dwelling houses 
always have to be moved back to facilitate 
the building of new levees, and that Mrs. 
Merrick is the victim of “ta law of nature 
and not of man.” But itis not a law of 
nature that women property-holders af- 
fected should not have a voice, along with 
the men property-holders, in deciding how 
much of their land shall be taken for this 
purpose, and how the tax shall be ap- 
portioned. 





RHODE ISLAND MEMORIAL MEETING. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., JAN. 22, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal. 

The Rhode Island W.S. A. met in the 
parlors of the Providence Y. W. E. C. A., 
on Thursday, Jan. 19, at 3 P. M. An 
executive business meeting, presided over 
by the chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, Miss Susan C. Kenyon, elected Rev. 
Anna Garlin Spencer a delegate to the 30th 
annual meeting of the N. A. W. S. A. 
Mrs. A. C. Dewing was elected to fill 
offices left vacant by the recent death of 
Mrs. Anna E. Aldrich, viz.: Rhode Island 
member of executive committee of Na- 
tional American Association and delegate 
to the R. I. Women’s Council. 

The finance committee announced that 
Mrs. E. M. Bolles would lecture in the 
evening of Feb. 17, at the regular place 
of meeting, for the benefit of the society, 
upon ‘Anna Ella Carroll, the Great Un- 
recognized Member of Lincoln’s Cabinet;”’ 
tickets twenty-five cents. 

At 4 o’clock the first vice-president, 
Mrs. A. C. Dewing, called the public 
meeting to order, introducing Rev. Anna 
Garlin Spencer as the principal speaker. 
A heavy rain storm prevented the large 
attendance expected, but many old friends 
were present to listen to the beautiful 
and touching tribute which Mrs. Spencer 
paid to the memory of Mrs. Anna E, 
Aldrich, recently deceased, the last sur- 
vivor of the original members of the 
R. I. W. S. A. with the single exception 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Buffum Chace. 

Mrs. Spencer spoke of the fact that all 
but one of the founders of the Association 
have passed away. ‘Few can realize,”’ she 
said, ‘the deep current of feeling out of 
which the Woman Suffrage Association 
was born. It would seem to the young 
that the cause has not advanced, but the 
older workers know that this was the first 
great movement for the improvement of 
the condition of women. Later on, the 
various phases of the work for the en- 
largement of woman’s powers became spe- 
cialized under different heads. Through- 
out America this differentiation has gone 
on, so that to-day, while there are large 
numbers interested in societies devoted 
to the advancement of women, the Wo- 
man Suffrage Association has not grown 
greatly in numbers, and does not call out 
for its especial work the enthusiasm 
which in former days was felt for the 
general movement. 

“Among the first to see what was needed 
was Anna E. Aldrich. She perceived 
the full significance of the woman move 
ment, and was one of the founders and 
one of the most constant and useful 
workers of this Association, which stands 
for the absolute equality of rights, oppor- 
tunities, duties and responsibilities of 
men and women. She was the farthest 
possible from being aggressive or un- 
lovely; a sweet, womanly, charming pres- 
ence, always and everywhere motherly 
and gentle. Mrs. Aldrich stood firmly 





for justice and right, rather than for 
charity and favor, as the basis of sex 
assouciation. 

“In addition to the suffrage work, Mrs, 
Aldiich became one of the founders and 
an officer of the Rhode Island Women’s 
Council, a delegate body representing 
thirty educational, charitable and refurma- 
tory societies in which women are pr mi- 
nent. This society focuses the higher 
social influence of women of differing re- 
ligious and intellectual views upon points 
of ethical advance upon which they can 
all unite. Mrs. Aldrich was treasurer of 
the Council, and the work was very near 
her heart. 

‘*Another society of which Mrs. Aldrich 
was one of the founders and a constant 
supporter was the Union for Christian 
Work. This was a pioneer society for 
the uplift of humanity of an unsectarian 
character. 

“With her husband, Mrs. Aldrich was 
also one of the founders of the Free 
Religious Svuciety, which in Providence, 
for twenty-five years, offered every Sun- 
day a rational, reverent, spiritual faith, 
in harmony with modern science and the 
ruling philosophy of the time. 

‘“*Mrs. Aldrich was one of the originators 
of the Educational and Industrial Union 
of Providence, and was the last one to 
give up the work of that society. 

“For many years she gave faithful and 
useful public service upon the Providence 
School Committee, sometimes the only 
woman on the board and sometimes with 
others. In all things and places she was 
the same calm, serene character, wise in 
council, well-balanced in judgment, loyal 
to every cause, principle, friend or obliga- 
tion; possessing, what so many lack, the 
courage of her convictions. She was a 
woman who carried with her a large- 
minded and healthful influence.”’ 

Miss Sarah E. Doyle and others spoke 
briefly in regard to Mrs. Aldrich’s high 
character and loyalty to her convictions, 
after which the following resolutions 
were adopted: 


1. Resolved, That we hereby express our 
deep sense of the loss sustained by this Asso- 
ciation in the removal of Anna E. Aldrich 
from our ranks. 

2. That we express, from sad but grateful 
hearts, our cordial appreciation of the years 
of faithful and able service which she so 
cheerfully rendered to our cause. 


ELLEN M. BoLLes, 
Sec. R. I. W. S. A. 


ILLINOIS NOTES. 

Under the heading ‘‘Humors of Anti- 
Suffrage,’’ the Chicago Post makes a little 
mild fun of the manifesto lately issued by 
the Illinois Association Opposed to the 
Extension of Suffrage to Women. It is 
especially amused by the somewhat 
startling assertion of Madeline Vinton 
Dahlgren: 

No more patriotic work can be done 
for the country than to arrest the move- 
ment for female suffrage, which was 
formed amidst the communistic revolu- 
tions and socialistic agitation of 1848, and 
is intended to weaken the marriage tie 
and destroy the sacredness of home life. 

The Chicago Post says: 


This kind of statement is quite usual 
among people knowing no difference be- 
tween communism and socialism. Their 
convincing logic runs like this: Some 
socialistic clubs endorsed woman suffrage; 
therefore all socialists are suffragists, and 
conversely, all suffragists are socialists; 
argal, all suffragists are communists, 
nihilists, anarchists, dynamiters. See 
them wave the red flag! Call ou’ the 
police, the fire department and the militia. 
Seize Dr. Stevenson, Miss Addams, Rev. 
Celia Woolley, Rev. Anna Shaw, Mrs. 
Frank Steward Parker and other fell des- 
troyers of our homes, ere they put the 
torch to the city! 

In Massachusetts, also, we might cry, 
“Seize Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore, Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer, and the rest of 
these dangerous characters!"’ Ifthe anti- 
suffragists said that the result of woman 
suffrage would be to weaken the mar- 
riage tie and destroy the sacredness of 
home life, the statement might be made 
in good faith by those who believe so; 
but when they say that the movement ‘‘is 
intended” to produce these results, con- 
sidering the character of most of the 
women who are advocating it, the asser- 
tion is preposterous, not to say libellous. 
The Post goes on to call attention to the 
grammatical errors in the pamphlet, and 
especially in the letter of congratulation 
from Massachusetts, and asks, ‘‘What is 
there about anti-suffrage that destroys 
the reasoning faculties and is inimical to 
the first principles of grammar?” 
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CONNECTICUT NOTES. 

The Hartford Equal Rights Club at its 
last meeting listened to a paper by Mr. 
Alfred Clifford on ‘‘Crime, and how to 
prevent it.”” A lively discussion followed. 

Mrs. Palmer Russegue thought the 
primary cause of crime went back more 
than one generation. As Oliver Wendell 
Holmes said, if you want to reform a man 








you must go back to his grandmother, 
and he might have added, to his grand- 
father also. She spoke of an institution 
she had visited where the best part of 
children was brought out by the best edu- 
cational methods, and where homes had 
been provided for 7,000 homeless children. 
In eleven years they had reduced the 
number of incorrigibles to thirteen. Be- 
sides the English branches, these chil- 
dren were taught various industries. In 
the methods of punishment they avoided 
everything that caused pain. The chil- 
dren were fast developing into models of 
good behavior. ‘The speaker thought the 
remedy for crime lay along these lines. 

At the next meeting, Feb. 2, the sub- 
ject for discussion is to be: ‘‘Must We 
Have Poverty?” Mr. C. H. Dresser is to 
prepare the paper for discussion. 





-_--— 


MISSOURI NOTES. 





The outlook for active work in Missouri 
is encouraging. Since the annual meeting 
of the State Equa) Suffrage Association 
early in December, the president, Miss 
Ella Harrison, of Carthage, has organized 
five suffrage clubs, appointed five county 
presidents, held a suffrage contest, and 
engaged in a public debate. 

The State treasurer, Miss Merta Mitchell, 
of Jefferson City, who has heretofore 
worked almost exclusively in the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union, pro- 
poses to devote this year chiefly to the 
suffrage cause. Both of these capable 
women propose to introduce the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL throughout their State, believ- 
ing, as Miss Harrison writes in a private 
letter, that ‘‘to get the Missouri women 
to read the WoMAN’s JOURNAL means to 
have our State stand for woman’s equal- 
ity.”’ F, M. A. 





AN HAWAIIAN PRINCESS. 


In view of the possible annexation of 
Hawaii, it is interesting to know that 
between two and three hundred young 
Hawaiians are being trained for good 
American citizens in the Kamehameha 
Schools, founded many years ago by a 
native princess. Hon. Bernice Panahi 
Bishop, the last of the Kamehamehas, a 
woman much revered in Hawaii, died 
thirteen years ago. A costly stone marks 
her grave in the beautiful Nuwanu valley. 
Every year, on Dec. 19, a band of boys 
and girls gather there, strew flowers and 
sing, ‘‘Be Strong and Deny Ye, O Sons of 
Hawaii,”’ and “Aloha, Panahi, Panahi, 
Alu” (‘Love to Thee, Panahi, Panabi, 
Princess’’). 

Bernice Panahi Paki, daughter of the 
High Chief Paki and the High Chiefess 
Konia, was born Dec. 19, 1831. She was 
educated at a school set apart for the 
children of chiefs. After her marriage 
with an American gentleman, Mr. Charles 
R. Bishop, she travelled extensively. It 
is written of her that ‘for fifty-three 
years her royal life bore unswerving wit- 
ness in favor of virtue and purity. Refus- 
ing a crown, she so lived that she was 
crowned. Refusing to rule her people, 
she did what was better, she served them, 
and in no way so grandly as by her ex- 
ample. And her example was especially 
marked and helpful, just in the direction 
in which the Hawaiian race, and especially 
Hawaiian women, have greatest need of 
help. Through the combined influence 
of birth, wealth, culture and character, 
she occupied a unique position. The 
representative of the most powerful line 
of chiefs of the olden time, she was also 
an exponent of the best type of foreign 
habits. Retaining a natural and proper 
pride of her ancestry and an interest in 
the welfare of her own people, she so 
perfectly assimilated the essential spirit 
of Anglo-American culture as to take 
easily and naturally that high position, 
in the best foreign society, to which her 
birth and fortune entitled her. She was 
thus alink between the old and the new, 
between the native and foreign, in a 
sense which was not true of any other 
person. 

Mrs. Bishop left landed estates, yielding 
an income of $10,000, for the endowment 
and support of twoschools for Hawaiians, 
one for buys and one for girls. Her hus- 
band has added to this endowment and 
has erected four expensive buildings, 
including a museum of Hawaiian and 
Polynesian antiquities and relics. The 
school’s environment is something de- 
lightful. Kamehameha is set among 
feathery algeroba trees, in front of the 
mist-filled valley of Kalihi; mountains 
behind, to right and left; and before, the 
plains of Honolulu, the forest of masts 
and the sea! It is doubtful if any school 
in the world has a more beautiful location. 

In the girls’ school sixty Hawaiian girls 
receive training. By a fine driveway you 
approach the house, which stands far 
back from the road in a nest of green 
algeroba trees. You pass a fountain with 
gold fish and queer aquatic plants, and a 
long veranda, decked with vines, palms 
and giant bird-nest ferns. It looks more 
like the lordly summer home of some 





prince than like a boarding school. 
teachers are all American women. 

The room where chapel exercises are 
held, and where the pupils study in the 
evening, is adurned with engravings of 
Lowell, Burns, Tennyson, Whittier, 
Bryant and Longfellow, and has a grand 
piano. There are music-room, drawing- 
room, library, recitation rooms, a large 
gymnasium, and the girls’ reception-room, 
where their friends gather on Mondays. 
The pupils’ sleeping apartments are mar- 
vels of neatness. Special attention is paid 
to inculcating a love of order and cleanii- 
ness. 

The course includes history, normal 
methods, psychology, elementary science, 
literature, mathematics, languages, calis- 
thenics, reading, geography, drawing, 
vocal and instrumental music, dress- 
making, lanndry work, sewing and cook- 
ing. By the terms of Mrs. Bishop's will, 
the trustees are to “provide first and 
chiefly a good education in the common 
English branches, and also instruction in 
morals and in such useful knowledge as 
may tend to make good and industrious 
men and women, instruction in the higher 
branches to be subsidiary to the foregoing 
objects.”’ 

The boys, in addition to the academic 
branches, take manual training and learn 
trades. There is a neat little hospital 
on the grounds, in charge of a trained 
nurse. The seniors from both schools 
meet at the hospital daily and receive 
instruction in hygiene and nursing. The 
little boys from the preparatory depart- 
ment are very often patients, bare feet 
get so many thorns and bruises. 

In the school library are such publica- 
tions as Harper's Monthly, Weekly, and 
Round Table, the Review of Reviews, 
Public Opinion, St. Nicholas, the Youth’s 
Companion, Literary Digest, Current Lit- 
erature, Century, Cosmopolitan, Outlook, 
War Cry, Gospel in A/l Lands, etc. 

Miss Katherine Pope, who has lately 
returned to America after teaching for 
five years in these schools, says in the 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, from which we have 
gleaned these particulars: 

On Sunday morning, when all the girls 
and boys assemble for worship, the music 
of the choir is something worth hearing. 


The 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the lass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 

Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
SARAH A. COLBY, M., D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 














The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia N. College Ave. 
and 2ist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 
29th, 1897._ A four years’ graded course of Lectures 
Quizzes, Bacteriological Laboratory and Clinical 
work, offers superior advantages. Students are ad- 
mitted to the clinics of city hospitals. 
Address CLARA MARSHALL. M. D., Dean. 


THROAT AND LUNGS. 


A. P, Lighthill, M.D. 


Can be consulted at his office, 


601 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Daily from & to 1, Sundays from 11 to 1. 








Dr. Lighthill's specialty embraces the cure of 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION IN ITS EARLY 
STAGES, THROAT AFFECTIONS, CATARRH, 
DEAFNESS, AND DISCHARGES FROM THE 
EAR. CONSULTATION FREE. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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WOMAN'S DRESS: A MAN'S VIEW. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

There can be no doubt that the present 
dress of woman is one of the relics of 
barbarism. To be sure, her deft hand and 
eye have modified it until it is almost 
unrecognizable. But when we come down 
to first principles, in its inherent results 
it is neither more nor less than the dress 
of unenlightened days. 

In those days it used to be the dress of 
men and women alike; but when man, in 
the advancing needs of civilization, found 
himself hampered by it, he gradually dis- 
carded it for a dress which gave him the 
free use of all his limbs. 

Look at the pockets with which man 
has filled his clothing; no less than a 
dozen; while the woman, poor thing, 
unless she is somewhat strong-minded, 
has not even one, but must, forsvoth, carry 
her valuables in her hand, from which 
they are liable at any moment to be 
snatched by some fleet-footed, skirt-un- 
trammelled thief. 

If we leave out the one possible element 
of beauty, there is not a single redeeming 
feature about woman's dress, and it is 
full of abominations. As children we 
begin alike in long skirts; and what is 
prettier than the dear little things in their 
long, pure white dresses? But that long 
dress is the symbol of helplessness, with 
them, as it is in women. Its length has 
no value as far as use goes, but it is 
pretty, and is not in the way (except when 
the father tries to hold the baby). 

As soon as the infant manifests a desire 
to use his legs, perhaps when he is three 
or four months old, the long skirts are 
discarded and baby is “put into short 
clothes;’’ that is to say, his skirts are made 
shorter than his legs. 

When the baby gets to be about four 
years old, if it should be fortunate enough 
to be a boy, skirts are discarded; that 
great day has arrived for him when he 
assumes the symbols of his superiority 
and puts on his first pair of trousers. 
Henceforth he looks down on all girls as 
inferior beings. 

At this stage begin the sad days for the 
girl. Every day, almostevery hour, some- 
thing occurs to remind her that she isa 
girl, and like a box of glassware, always 
to be kept “right sideup withcare.” She 
must not climb fences or trees, or turn 
somersaults, or stand on her head, or do 
many other things which a boy is ex- 
pected to do, and by constant admonition 
she is soon brought to that state of mind 
where her constant and greatest apprehen- 
sion is exposure, and that continues to be 
to the end of her life. It is the one thing 
she must never forget, and that she never 
does forget. Sitting or walking, her legs 
must be well covered, and that with a 
covering that is almost as unstable as air. 
If itis a windy day and she must be out, 
the amount of skill that is shown would 
do credit to the best juggler that ever 
lived. If she should chance to be thrown 
from a carriage, her first thought is not 
to save her neck, but to save herself from 
exposure, 

Now, to go back to the girls; it is an 
abominable outrage that they should be 
thus hampered. A girl should be so 
dressed that she may do, without thought 
of her sex, whatever it is proper that a 
boy should do. If it cannot be done any 
other way, dress her like a boy. But that 
is not necessary; only give her a chance to 
exercise all her muscles, so that she can 
manage herself physically as well as a 
boy. There is no sense in a woman al- 
ways having to be helped to do those 
things which require muscular activity, 
and which a man does without a thought. 
Give her a chance, and she will do these 
things as well as he. 

Did you ever see a woman try to step on 
a car that was slowly moving? She walks 
along by the car-step, but she hesitates to 
make the final effort. If she gets hold of 
the guards with her hands, her feet for- 
get to take the step at the same time, and 
she is pulled over. Orif she gets a foot on 
the step, she cannot get hold of the 
guard. The usual result is that a couple 
of men on the car get hold of her arms, 
while one or two on the platform assist in 
the rear, and by main strength she is 
‘*boosted”’ aboard. I don’t say that a man 
with all those yards of entangling drapery 
could do any better; the woman has 
more skill with her skirts, and her failure 
is mostly due to lack of muscular training. 

The bicycle has been a godsend to 
women, because it has done more to free 
them from the thraldom of dress than all 
other influences combined, and it has also 
freed them in some measure from that 
eternal vigilance to make their legs and 
ankles an unknown quantity, which has 
been in the past the price of womanhood. 

In the second place, it has a powerful 
influence in developing muscular activity 
and muscular skill in managing their 
bodies. But with the best muscular skill 
and strength, how many women must 
necessarily lose their lives through the 
abomination of skirts! Long skirts may 


be all right for evening dress, and they 
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known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
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undoubtedly add elegance and dignity to 
small women; but when it comes to busi- 
ness, they are out of place, and if woman 
is ever to take her place in the business 
world, with an equal chance with man, 
skirts must go. I would even forgive 
women if they cut off their beautiful hair. 

God bless the women! I will stand by 
them, whatever. they do, for I know they 
will never do anything wrong. 

Plymouth, Mass. Joun J. SHAW. 


WOMEN AS LIBRARIANS. 





Mr. John Russell Young, Librarian of 
Congress, is reported as saying that the 
experiment of employing women in the 
Library of Congress has not been success- 
ful. Reports coming from readers there 
would lead us to agree with him. What 
better could have been expected from a 
bevy of novices, knowing nothing what- 
ever of library work? In libraries where 
assistants are carefully selected, on the 
ground either of a good library experience 
or of a library-school education, the ex- 
periment of employing women has never 
failed and never will fail. When female 
assistants are appointed without regard 
to fitness, because they have the support 
of influential Senators or Representatives 
—and this is exactly the method in which 
all but the heads of departments have 
been appointed in the late reorganization 
of the Library of Congress—the experi- 
ment of employing women is sure to fail, 
not because they are women, but because 
they are incompetent. Men so appointed 
would have only this one point of supe- 
riority, that more of them probably would 
have had some business training which 
could be turned toaccount. On the other 
hand, men appointed in such ways to 
such positions are not unlikely to be per- 
sons who have failed in other attempts to 
earn their living, whereas the women may 
never have tried, and more of them may 
possess ability and adaptability. But the 
whole system is wrong. Mr. Young’s 
declaration is only another proof of the 
wisdom of those who wished to have the 
new corps of the Congressional Library 
appointed after a civil-service examina 
tion. That method may not, perhaps, 
give the best possible body of assistants, 
but at least dues not, like the appointment 
by influence, give the worst possible 
corps.—N. Y. Nation. 

i al 
EX-SENATOR PEFFER FOR SUFFRAGE. 

Ex-Senator W. A. Peffer, of Kansas, 
writes to the State Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation as follows: 

There can be no question about the 
natural right between men and women. 
The thing to be done is to convince voters 
that the privilege ought to be extended. 
The argument which satisfies my mind is 
this: the mother’s personal interest in 
the welfare of her child does not cease 
when it reaches mature age, but extends 
on through the years to the grave, and 
still beyond; nothing is purer, nothing 
deeper, stronger or more enduring than a 
mother’s love. This continuous, ever 
present motherly care shows itself in con- 
stant desire to promote the welfare of her 
children and those of her neighbors as 
well. A mother’s love goes out to all the 
sons and daughters of men. As she 
watches over her own, so she feels for the 
common good of all. And this is part of 
her nature; it is motherhood. If this 
great social force could have free play in 
the art of government, how soon the 
family influence would be felt in politics 
and law. If a woman’s influence is good 
in the home, it would be great in the 
forum. It would extend from the kitchen 
to the court. It would go with the boy 
from his kite to the library, from his ball- 
ground to the national congress. It would 
go with the girl for direction, counsel 
and support through all the phases of her 
life, everywhere and under all circum- 
stances striving to secure the best devel- 
opment of the best conditions of life. 
If women are capable of directing the 
affairs of families, their discretion would 
but be applied in wider fields by admit 
ting them to equal privileges in public 
affairs. To women the State is but the 
family enlarged, and the welfare of the 
State concerns her children to the latest 
generation. 





rose League got its name. 
| organization of 


| would not be the power they are. 





MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 





(Concluded trom First Page.) 

It is a great 
Englishwomen, chiefly 
gentlewomen, and it plays upon all the 
torces of conservatism, including snob- 
bery and self-interest. It gives great 
prominence tv ladies of title, and calls its 
members “Dames,” and by other stately 
names; and it evades the laws against in- 
timidation and corruption of voters. Its 
work is to win votes for the Conservative 
candidates, and in this it has been wonder- 
fully successful. I grant that the doings 
of the Primrose Dames are not satisfactory 
to Liberals, but they must have shown in- 
telligence in practical politics, or they 
While 
women have no votes themselves, it is 
natural that they should do rather 
“shady” things to get votes for their 
candidates. It is a commanplace that 
women, when denied open and responsi- 
ble power, will attain their object by vari- 
ous crooked ways, and do more harm by 
underhand methods than they possibly 
could if their rights were openly acknowl- 
edged. 

The Conservative government will prob- 
ably extend Parliamentary suffrage to 
women along the present lines, expecting 
the bulk of the women’s vote to go Con- 
servative. The Liberal party will then 
carry it further, and give it to married 
women as well. 

Is there any principle on the hostile 
side? There is the great general and 
many-colored argument that politics is 
outside of women’s sphere; and in ad- 
dition there are a large number of bogus, 
quasi-rational objections. There is very 
little heard now of women’s political in- 
capacity. Both parties in the State are 
always accusing each other of incapacity. 
Mr. Gladstone’s chief argument was that 
the vote should be given to those members 
of the State who could perform all the 
duties of citizens, including bearing arms. 
Mr. Gladstone himself was incapable of 
bearing arms, not only because of age, 
but because of the loss of his right fore- 
finger by an accident in boyhood. More- 
over, he had no intention of ever bearing 
arms, even if he had been able. The 
clergy are exempt from bearing arms, yet 
he does not propose to exclude them from 
suffrage. The same is true of men over a 
certain age. This argument is essentially 
insincere. Even in time of war, women 
have their function. When chaos and 
disease reigned in the military hospital at 
the Crimea, order and effectiveness were 
restored by a woman—Florence Nightin- 


ale. 
. Mr. Gladstone went on to speak of the 
polluting effect of politics. Yet if you 
told him he was a polluted man, he would 
not like it. During all his political life 
he has served under a woman; and when 
he was in office he had to write out for the 
Queen every night an account of what 
had happened that day in the House of 
Commons. If politics is necessarily pol- 
luting, I hesitate to think what must have 
been the effect upon her Majesty. Ask 
him if he thinks the Queen was polluted 
and contaminated? She has had more of 
politics than he, and she is neither a less 
wise nor a less worthy woman because of 
having been all her life in serious contact 
with serious affairs. : 

Sir William Harcourt says that there 
are more women than men, and that to 
let them vote would be to give everything 
into their hands. But no one seriously 
supposes that women are going to vote 
solidly as women. They are sure to 
divide. 

Then it is said that the suffrage is out- 
side the natural sphere of women. But 
the supposed sphere of women has always 
been changing, and will go on enlarging 
to the end of time. This argument has 
historically broken down; indeed, its 
whole existence is a perpetual process of 
breaking down. Look a few hundred 
years back. Milton, like others of his 
time, thought it improper for women to 
learn Greek and Latin; so when he be- 
came blind and wanted his daughters to 
read to him in the tongues they were 
unable to understand, they found it an 
intolerable burden. It was so when wom- 
en began to share in the arts. When it 
was first suggested that women’s parts in 
the drama should be played by women, 
all the decent, grave people said it was 
intolerable; the only decent thing was to 
have women’s parts played by boys with 
squeaking voices. Shakespeare makes 
Cleopatra speak of hearing 
“Some squeaking Cleopatra boy my great- 

ness.”’ 

Women have now shown that they have 
as much capacity for the stage as men. 
So when women began to write novels and 
poetry, and paint pictures, at every step 
there was something equivalent to peti- 
tions and remonstrances, signed or un- 
signed. ‘Two hundred years back, nobody 
thought of a girl’s playing the piano. Now, 
so irrational is fashion, every girl is ex- 
pected to learn, whether she has any 
musical talent or not. The small things 
that Mary Wollstonecraft asked for women 
were denied as obstinately and vehemently 
as the vote is now. She had to argue 
seriously with those who thought the 
study of botany was improper for women. 
I remember when the chivalrous and pure- 
minded medical students of Edinburgh 
(and [ know by experience what they 
were) would not have a woman studying 
medicine, because it offended their notions 
of decency. 

Lord Russell got the name of “Finality 
Jack,” because whenever any measure of 
reform was adopted, he always insisted, 
“Now, this is the last; we don’t want to 
tamper with the Constitution any more.” 
At last even the Conservatives began to 
laugh at him. Some people are playing 
“Finality Jack” here to-day. 

It is said that women ought not to vote 
until politics have been purified. But 
politics will not be reformed by leaving 
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them where they are. We must take them 
up and purify them. It is said that the 
vote of ignorant women would be a 
danger. We ought to cease to have igno- 
rant women; but at least do not make 
them an excuse for denying the ballot to 
the thousands of women who would be 
the tirst buttress against the dangerous 
classes, even from the conservative stand- 
point. 

This is, if not the greatest, certainly 
one of the greatest of emancipatory 
causes. The ancients said that inequality 
had been the ruin of States in all ages. 
The only equality possible is equal oppor- 
tunity for all to develop whatever faculties 
they may possess. Look at the subject 
broadly. Do not raise all these little 
questions of how the Italians would vote, 
and how the Irish women would vote, and 
the German women, but ask yourselves, 
‘Do we give women equal opportunity in 
all respects to develop whatever faculties 
they may possess?’’ Taken as a whole, 
the exercise of political power is an elevat- 
ing influeuce on the mass of men; and 
there is nothing more sexual about it than 
there is about botany or mathematics. 
To deny women the vote is to deny them 
a great force for self-development. It is 
a wrong that some women should seek to 
deny the ballot to others, and it is de- 
plorable that they do not want it for 
themselves. 

The trouble with politics in America is 
that the men are not enough interested. 
Think what a republic would be where 
only one man in a thousand cared to vote, 
or one in ahundred. It makes the indif- 
ference of the men worse to add the whole 
of the women as an uninterested class. 
Giving the ballot to women would be not 
merely the removal of a blot from the Re- 
public, not merely the abolition of a great 
injustice, and the granting of a reasonable 
and moderate claim, but it would be the 
beginning of a new era. (Prolonged ap- 
plause.) 


Mr. Blackwell invited those present to 
join the Association, ‘‘not as a charity, 
not as afavor, butas a privilege. I believe 
no one will be the poorer, but the richer, 
by putting his name on that roll of honor.” 
He spoke of the hearing he had attended 
at the State House in 1853, when Lucy 
Stone, Wendell Phillips and Theodore 
Parker spoke in behalf of the submission 
of a constitutional amendment enfran- 
chising women; and he said the Associa- 
tion was still asking for the same thing. 
‘*We have been told that the movement is 
dying out. Does this audience look as if 
it were dying out? Are you corpses that 
I see before me?” A number of new mem- 
bers joined the Association. 

The closing speech was made by Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson. It wasan able 
and convincing address. 

Mrs. Stetson interspersed some of her 
poems, which were much enjoyed. No 
report of her speech will be attempted, as 
it will be partly covered by the two arti- 
cles she has promised for the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL, and will be wholly covered by 
her forthcoming book, which every one 
should read. 

The singing of the Doxology closed a 
very successful meeting. 


TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 


Every one enjoys a good short story. 
Ten sample copies of the WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL each containing a guvod short story 
and a large variety of other interesting 
reading, will be sent to any address for 
ten cents in stamps. 

Address WomMAn’s JOURNAL 3, Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. 








Covaeus, colds, pneumonia and fever, 
may be prevented by keeping the blood 
pure and the system toned up with Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. | 


N. E. Women’s Club. — Monday, January 21. 
An Entertainment will be given, tatied Familiar 
aces, 








THE DRAMA. 


CastLE SquarRE.—The long-promised 
production of the dramatized version of 
Anthony Hope’s great novel, ‘‘The Pris- 
oner of Zenda,” is to be made at the 
Castle Square Theatre next week. Aside 
from the elaborate preparations in every 
department of the theatre, it is notable as 
the first presentation of this remarkable 
play in this country at popular prices. The 
stage settings have been built and painted 
from original designs by Messrs. Ansel 
Cook and B. W. Craig. All the costumes 
are new, and the play will be given with 
all the original incidental music. The 
evening performance will begin promptly 
at 7.45. At the sixth of the ‘Artists’ 
Matinees’’ on Tuesday, a portrait of Mr. 
J. L. Seeley will be given to every adult 
patron 


Granp OPERA Hovuse.— Commencing 
next Monday evening, “The Ladder of 
Life,” one of the season’s most success- 
ful melodramas, will be presented for the 
first time in Boston. It is modern and up 
to date. Its story is that of actual life as 
it is to-day in New York City. There are 
bright and clever songs, dances and spe- 
cialties, the plot possesses remarkable 
interest, and the climaxes are thrilling. 
An entire carload of magnificent scenery 
is carried; one scene, that of the burning 
of an ice-covered ship in the far North, is 
one of the most realistic stage pictures 
ever presented. The company is admir- 
able. The cast is headed by George Pax- 
ton, and includes Miss Emily Everett, 
Miss Fanny Gonzales, Martin Filler, True 
S. James, and Lizzie Derious Daly. The 
regular Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 
matinees will be given. 
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For sale by all the Dry and Fancy Goods 
Stores. 

JOHN C. MEYER & CO., Selling 
Agents, 87 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

Don’t take any that they say is “just as 
good as Cutter’s.”’ 





How Women May Earn 
A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which w® 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
inany State or Territory, may make 
1 money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 


M. L. CONKLIN, 
a8 New York Ave. - Brooklyn, N. Y.- 








C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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